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A neW-year's hymn. 

OuB times are in Thy hand ; 

God, we wish them there ; 
Our life, our friend, our souls, we leave 

Entirely to Thy care. 

Our times are in Thy hand, 

Whatever they may be ; 
Pleasing or painfiil, dark or bright. 

As best they seem to Thee. 



Our times are in Thy hand ; 

Why should we doubt or fear? 
A Father's hand will never cause 

His child a needless tear. 



Our times are in Thy hand, 

Jesus the crucified : 
The hand our many sins have pierced 

Is now our guard and guide. 



Our times are in Thy hand ; 

We'll always trust in Thee ; 
Till we have left this weary land, 

And all Thy glory see. 




(DAME ^THTTSI EIAS^IB, 
fflJimT, AJSID J®3IE1PH. 

Luke ii. 10. ' 
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CHAPEL BUILDING AT THABA NCHU; 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

Th£ large chapel built here, and but recently com* 
pleted, has tmfortunately fallen mto ruin. Our ob- 
ject was to re-roof it, and as the prices of suitable 
materials are very great, so far from the sea-coast, and 
the building a large one, we found that it was no small 
sum that was requisite for the work. We remem- 
bered, however, that He whose house it was hath said, 
*' The cattle upon a thousand hills " are mine ; and 
trusting in Him, we commenced the work. We preached 
to the people from Nehemiah ii. 17, 18. We sought 
help from European friends on the spot, at Bloemfon-- 
teiu, and elsewhere, and thus obtained promises, 
amoxmting to 751, Then we appealed to the Chief,, 
and, after some delay, he called his people together.. 
Meanwhile we had in faith ordered timber and corru- 
gated iron from Fort Elizabeth. 

The chief spoke to this effect — " You see the house- 
of teaching : it is broken down. We have no shelter- 
from the sun, or wind, or rain. It is not the work of 
the teachers to build it again. It is not the work or 
the white men to pay for the work. Barolongs, it is 
your house of teaching: it is broken down : it is your 
work to build it again." The Chief had many to sup- 
port him; some objected; but at length the assembly 
agreed as to its being the duty of the nation to repair* 
its house of teaching. Then each headman received, 
instructions to gather in the contributions of his vil- 
lage, or portion of a village. A rate was fixed. Every 
headman must pay ten shillings, a middle-class ^ve* 
shillings, while he who was a ** man only," paid half-a- 
orown. 
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In a day or two the contributions began to flow in. 
The chief councillor acted as Treasurer, one or other of 
the chiefs sons as Secretary, occasionally assisted by 
one of the Missionaries. Take what passed in one in- 
stance as an example of all. Here come towards the 
Khotta (an enclosure of brushwood which serves the 
purpose of a court house) a nimiber of men, with slow 
iind deliberate step. Several sheep and goats, perhaps 
an 01 or two, or horse, are driven before them. After 
the usual salutations, all sit on the ground. Then, 
from an old handkerchief, a handful of money is pro- 
duced. It is placed upon a flat stone, which answers 
for a table. The several gifts are held up, the name 
called out, and, if according to the prescribed rate, the 
amount is entered ; but in the majority of instances, 
at the beginning, the money was quietly returned, 
being below the amount required. All the money 
being either received, or returned, the sheep are brought 
one by one, examined headwise, tailwise, and sidewise, 
in some instances received, in others the owner is told, 
^* That is not a sheep : — ^bring a sheep." Then an ox is 
produced, and the question is asked, " For how many 
men is iti" If the value of the ox will cover the 
church rate of these men, it is received. 

There was a great deal of good humour at times, 
perhaps a little grumbling. We have received in this 
way a little more than 300Z. It was with no small 
pleasure that Little-faith, who had, as a special favour, 
obtained the material at twelve months' credit, was 
£ible to remit 130Z. in two months. 

We are glad that the people have thus come up to 
the help of the Lord. We are, above all, thankful to 
Him for thus giving us success; and we earnestly 
pray that the work may be favourably and substan- 
tially completed. — JRev. James Scott. 
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INDIANS OF HUDSON'S BAY 
. GOING TO CHURCH. 

The love of our Christian Indians in North-West 
America for the public ordinances of religion is remark- 
able. No weather keeps them away from God's house. 
We have in this scene a representation of the manner 
in which they adventure their lives, at the breaking 
up of the* ice on the river at Cumberland, in order 
that they may enjoy the privilege of attending the 
house of God. 

It is a service of no small danger to cross the river 
when the ice is floating about, as shewn in the pic- 
ture; but they do not scruple to do it, even when 
the ice is in a far more dangerous state than it appears 
to be in the sketch. 

Our Missionaries tell us, that, in some of their 
churches in that country, a vacant seat is never 
witnessed, and this even in the worst weather; 
even when the frost is so severe as to cause the 
breath of the people in the church to freeze into 
one huge icicle, which suspends itself from the 
roof! 

At the breaking up of the winter frosts, when 
the country is almost covered with mud and water, 
and the people have to come, not unfrequently, a 
distance of several miles, still they do not absent 
themselves, but are found regularly in their seats in 
God's house on the Sabbath-day. When there, the 
attention and feeling which they manifest while the 
Gospel is preached to them are of the most gratifying 
kind. Many of the Indians are to be seen standing 
up during the whole of the sermon, and often not a 
flaw of them are in tears. 
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"MARGARET." 

The readers of the "Juvenile Oflfering" have often 
seen, no doubt with pleasure, articles in prose and 
poetry, chiefly the latter, signed "Margaret." Such 
pieces as, "What can I do for Jesus," "Good news 
from Africa," " The price of a soul," " Where shall we 
send the Gospel," "The Hero of the Cross," "Living 
Water," and many others found in the successive 
volunies of the "Juvenile Offering," breathe a spirit 
of self-sacriflcing holy zeal for God and the salvation 
of souls which eminently characterized the life and 
death of the gifted writer. 

Margaret is now absent from the body and present 
with the Lord, and a brief notice of her career will 
interest those friends of MissiQus who peruse the 
" Juvenile Offering." 

Margaret Scott was bom in Edinburgh on the 10th 
of October 1814, and, before she was twelve years of 
age, experienced a saving change, and became a child 
of God through faith in Christ Jesus. She at once 
began to labour for God, though so yoimg; and at 
fourteen she addressed a letter to her brother George, 
asking his counsel with respect to her strong desire 
to devote herself to Mission work. She knew that 
she could not accomplish much, but said, " I would 
cheerfully forsake country, friends, and all the endear- 
ments of home, could I only be instrumental in teach- 
ing ane neffro child to read the Bible." She was 
advised to cherish the thought, but to await the open- 
ings of Providence. 



After labourixkg for a time in a school in Tippe- 
rarj, on the late Lord BloomfieMlei estate, she 
joined her broths in Stockholm in 1837. Bapidly 
did she acquire the Swedish language, and enter 
on a path of usefulness. Towards the dose of 1838 
her long-oherised desire was gratified. A hurri- 
cane swept over the island of St. Bartholomew's^ 
destroying much property, and causing the death of 
the lady who gratuitously taught the Wesleyan school. 
The Missionary sent home an earnest appeal for help, 
which was placed by the Rev. G. Scott in the hands 
of His Excellency Count Bosenblad, President of the 
recently formed Swedish Missionary Society. On 
perusing the document, the eyes of the venerable 
nobleman filled with tears, and, with deep emotion, he 
said, " The island is our island, the children are our 
children; we must care for them: let your Society 
find a Schoolmistress, and the Swedish Society will 
i^upport her." 

Margaret was at once appointed, and whilst stay*- 
ing a day at Gothsborg, previous to sailing for 
England, the Bishop, Dr. Wingard, showed much 
interest in her Mission^ and as he was about to hold 
the monthly Missionary meeting in the cathedral, he 
used the occasion for publicly and solemnly commend- 
ing her and her work to God. 

After labouring successfully for a time on the 
Swedish island, Margaret became the wife of a devoted 
Missionary, the Rev. Lancelot Bailton, and greatly 
aided him in Antigua and Nevis. On her birthday in 
1844 she thus wrote to her faBither, <<You speak of 
* banishment.' What ! banished into the Mission field ! 
No, no, no, my fietther, don't say so. 

* Kegions none remote we call. 
Secure of finding God in alL' 
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Do you remember tiying to impress my mdnd one 
evening, as we walked in your favourite meadows^ 
"with the truth, that no outward comfort, no pleasant 
locality, could give happiness, nor the gloomiest dungeon 
take it away ? You failed then to convince me that 
the occupants of the lovely cottages before us, with 
their roses and sweetbriar, were not more happy than 
the smoked inhabitants of some dingy lane; but I have 
often called up your lecture since, and am now fully 
persuaded that — 

' While place we seek or place we shun, 
Our soulfl can find delight in none.' 

Our^s is a voluntary banishment : we may return at 
the epd of ten years, but neither my husband nor 
myself have any wish to quit the Mission field as long 
as our health is preserved." 

Broken . heallii compelled her return in 1847, 
but her strong faith, ardent love, and fervent sseal, 
made her useful at home beyond what could have 
been expected from her shattered constitution, and 
in every circuit in which they travelled, Margaret 
and her faithful husband won the afiections of the 
people. 

They finished their course together at Peel, Isle of 
Man, Mr. Eailton entering into rest on the 9 th of 
November, and Margaret following him on the 10th. 
Their mortal remains were laid side by side in front 
of the Wesleyan Chapel, amid the lamentations of a 
sorrowing multitude. It is believed that Margaret 
caught the infection in visiting a case of fever, and 
probably communicated the contagion to her husband. 
^< They were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in 
their death they were not divided." 
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To US who are left^ the dispensation is dark and 
trying; but we can hear Margaret, when nearing 
Jordan, singing, as she wrote on earth : — 

*^Vd rather die, because this cumbrous day 
Doth clog and fetter my undying soul ; 
Oh, how I long to cast my chains away, 
And with one struggling effort reach the goal t 

''I'd rather die : come quickly, dearest Lord, 
Take thy poor weary ^dle to thy breast : 
Oh, gracious Master, speak the welcome word„ 
Belease my soul, and lay my dust to resf 



AN AFRICAN LEGEND. 

The Namaquas never eat the hare. The reason is^ 
l^ey say, that when men became mortal, the moon 
sent a message by the hare to the earth, promising 
that, as the moon died away and rose again, so men 
should die and rise again. The hare, however, either 
out of forgetfulness or envy, delivered a wrong mes- 
sage, and said, '' Like as I (the hare) die and never 
rise again, so ye men shall die and never rise. 
When the hare returned to the moon, and was ques- 
tioned JBLS to the message it had delivered, the moon 
was enraged at the conduct of the hare, and took a 
hatchet to split the hare's head asunder, but chopping 
short, only severed the lip. This was the origin of 
the hare-lip. The hare being in pain from the 
cut, sprang at the moon, and clawed its face. Those 
are the marks of the hare's claws which we now see ia 
the moon. 
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COMFORTED BY PRATER 

Thb foUowing example of some of a Miasionaiy s com- 
forts is taken from a hasty note written to one of the 
Qeneral Secretaries, by the Rev. Benjamin Tregaskis, 
just before leaving Liverpool for Sierra Leone : — 

" My second topic is onie on which you so kindly 
conversed with me last week — ^my lad's interests. 

''It was my happiness for a considerable time to 
know that two of the excellent of the earth (one of 

them a black of deepest jet), old Father S , and 

Mother W , of Tortola, specially interceded daily 

with God, not only for me, but particularly for my 
children* 

" In Dominica, in the midst of direful difficulties, I 
was not a little sustained by the knowledge that a holy 
woman, once a slave, habitually poured forth her 
prayers and supplications before God in my behalf. 
She was a rare instance of thorough good sense and 
close walk with God. The probability of her removal 
to heaven during my residence in Dominica was a 
special dread with me. She covenanted, on my leaving 
Dominica, to bear my children in her faith and prayers 
before the throne of grace without ceasing. I had 
only jnst left the colony, when, one Sabbath morning, 
on her way to the chapel she loved so well, she turned 
into a house to warn again a poor sinner, when she fell 
from the chair, and never spoke again. Her gain was 
my loss. Such reminiscences would dispose me to 
believe in the influential representations of the re- 
deemed in heaven. 

"There is' now, I hope so, a glorious representative 
of Primitive Methodinn in St. Eitt's. Her name, 
-, is a synonym, with a host of your Mis- 
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sionaries, for intelligent piety of the highest order. 
Dear aged holy woman, she solemnly coyenanted to 
make her reauests known unto God in my children's 
behalf/' 



FIRST-FRUITS OFFERED TO IDOLS BY 
HEATHEN CHILDREN, 

One day we were passing a spot where a number of 
little girls were building mud altars, and offering upon 
them flowers, &c., to their vile and senseless gods. 
There was a good well, and a. large solid altar, in two 
niches of which are most unsightly stones, their deities, 
of course ; and one of the last mornings we drove that 
way, on a mound of earth close to the altar, there were 
thirty or forty little baskets of young wheat. They 
had evidently been offering the first-fruits of their 
fields to these helpless gods of stone. Now let me ask, 
dear children, have you given your first-fruits to God ? 
He does not ask for your love after it has been wasted 
upon the world, after you have tried one earthly object 
after another, and found them vain, fleeting, and un- 
satisfying. No j He asks for your first, warm, pure 
affections — ^your childish love, if I may so call it. His 
own words are — " I love them that love me, and those 
that seek me early shall find me." I can use no 
stronger language than this to induce you to become 
the children of God. — Mrs. G, M, Scott, FnttehffurFi, 
India. 
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INDIANS MAKING A CANOE. 



TRAVELLING IN HUDSON'S BAY. 

Mr. Stringfellow is a Missionary in Hudson's Bay : 
he wanted to go and visit another Mission station at 
some distance. We have told you before how people 
travel in that country, in canoes made of the bark of 
the birch tree, and when the river cannot be passed by 
these canoes on account of the rapids, these Indians 
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have to get out of them, take out all their goods and 
cany them, and drag their canoe orerland, till they 
can swim it again in the river. But you shall hear 
what Mr. Stringfellow says. 

GOES ON BOABD THE OANOE. 

** A short time before sunset this evening, I went 
on board one of the boats of the Norway House 
Brigade, which are on their way to Hudson's Bay, 
with cargoes of valuable furs, the product of this section 
of the country. Almost all kinds of furs found in this 
country were on board. James Cochran, one of our 
leaders, was my steersman. Slept on a small island." 

VISITS AN INDIAN TENT. 

" Soon after this we came to John Evan's tent. He 
is one of the Norway House Indians, and an old mem- 
ber of our church. The men determined to spend the even- 
ing with us, to be present at our devotions ; but before 
we left together, he presented us with fresh bears' 
flesh (he has recently killed six bears), bears' grease, 
rabbits, and white-fish. 

"Arrived at noon at the 'White Clay Portage,' 
where we shall have to stay some time, owing to the 
length and difficulty of the portage over which the In- 
dians drag their boats, &c. 

^*Jun€ 10 — Got off from the portage early this 
morning, since which the men have had hard work 
rowing along. Now and then we sailed across a small 
lake, when we foimd we could do so. Made two more 
portages, and camped near * Windy Lake.' 

CATCHING FISH AT A PORTAGE. 

" June 16 — ^It was not yet daylight when we again 
started off on our journey. At a portage we had to 
ihake near a large rapid we caught several fish for our 
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breakfast, and found them excellent eating. We made 
good progress this day. 



RUNNING A RAPID. 



" June 7 — Up before sunrise. Had a fair wind, and 
sailed a goodly distance before breakfast. After break- 
fast and morning prayer we ran a very large rapid, 
called * Sea Fall,' in safety." 




TWO BLACK BEARS SEEN. 

"As we were sailing on the river, about noon, we 
plainly saw two fine black bears walking at their ease 
along the shore. One of the men in another boat fired 
Lis gun and wounded one of the bears, a large male. 
The excitement became intense among these sons 
of the forest: they leaped into the water, armed 
themselves with sticks and stones, and ran off in full 
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pursuit, but both bears escaped, to the great disap- 
pointment of nil. 

** The morning tlireatenod rain, so that we were late 
in starting forward. The rest of the day being fine, 
wo made portages, and rowed, or pulled along.'' 

THE SACRAMENT OP THE LORD's SUPPER IN THE 
WILDERNESS. 

'"•Met the Oxford brigade of boats returning from 
Norway House. They inunediately put ashore, where, 
after suitable exhortation, I distributed to them their 
tickets of membership with us ; and, shortly after, to 
those joined with us in covenant to serve the Lord, I 
administered, en a rock, by the river's side, the tokens 
of a Saviour's love, whilst Jesus Himself came near to 
our souls, and was * known of us in the breaking of 
bread.' 

" Praise be to the Lord for His saving work in the 
hearts of these sons of the forest ! 

* that all might catch the flame. 
All partake the glorious bliss I* 

GETTINQ HOUE. 

" At night we were one and all tired. (I paddled 
myself a great part of the way, from a desire to get 
home, and from fear of bad weather, as we had not 
much food.) My men would have slept; but as we 
were near home, and it was nearly calm, and as I was 
near finding a watery grave the last time I crossed 
our lake in a wind on a like occasion, I persuaded 
them to continue the journey in the dead of the night 
When we reached the lake, the wind was strong and 
still rising, but we ventured ; and although the waves 
were fearful-looking to us, in our small, frail bark, yet 
we arrived home in safety. 
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^*SON, GO, WOKK TO-DAY IN MY VINEYABD." 

BY HABGARET. 

She ** being dead, yet speaketli." 

** Go, work in my vineyard," I claim thee as mine, 
I bought thee with blood, thee and all that is thine ; 
Thy time and thy talents, thy loftiest powers. 
Thy warmest affections, thy sunniest hours. 
I willingly yielded my kingdom for thee. 
Left the songs of archangels, to hang on the tree ; 
In pain and temptation, in anguish and shame, 
I paid thy full price, and my purchase I claim. 

** Go, work in my vineyard," there 's plenty to do ; 
*** The harvest is great, and the labourers few ;" 
There is weeding, and fencing, and clearing of roots, 
And ploughing, and sowing, and gathering the fruits : 
There are foxes to take, there are wolves to destroy ; 
All ages and ranks I can fully employ : 
I have sheep to be tended, and lambs to be fed ; 
The lost must be gathered, the weary ones led. 

** Go, work in my vineyard ;" " work while 'tis day," 

For the bright hours of sunshine are hastening away. 

And night's gloomy shadows are gathering fast ; 

Then the labouring time shaU for ever be past. 

Begin in the morning, and toil all the day. 

Thy strength I'll supply, and thy wages I'll pay > 

And blessed, thrice blessed, the diligent few 

Who shall finish the work I have given them to do. j 
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AN AFRICAN LEGEND. 

The following legend, in former dayd commonly believed 
by the natives of South Africa, and still taught to their 
children, shews the notions they had before the Missio- 
naries came, of the existence of. a Supreme Being, and 
of a Saviour. It is evidently a corruption of the story 
of the life and death of Christ. 

Achie Abiss, when a youth, was taken sick and died. 
His mother laid the corpse behind a bush, and, going to 
look at it again, weeping, she met him coming from 
the bush where she had laid him, he having risen from 
the dead. After his resurrection, he was immortal, 
and became Lord or Ruler of all things. The people 
now invoked his favour by erecting conical piles of 
stones, each person brmging a stone to cast upon the 
heap. These heaps became common at the principal 
water-places, as the people, wishing their cattle to 
increase, thought it might be accomplished by pro- 
pitiating him by the throwing of these stones. Every 
man going on a journey also threw a stone on the 
heap, that he might have a prosperous journey. Luck 
in hunting was thought to be secured by casting a 
stone. 

Achie Abiss was supposed to be a benevolent being, 
and all his acts to be for the good of the people. The 
reason why the people were not always prosperous in 
their undertakings was accoimted for by the fact that 
there was another being frustrating the designs of 
Adiie Abiss. The name of that being was lokAu-ap, 
the name now used in Namaqua for the devil. Achie 
Abiss, having often been opposed and thwarted in his 
plans by Ickau-ap, fell one day upon him to punish 
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him. In the oonteBt he received a wound in the knee^ 
from which time he was called Tshe-Ewap, the name 
now used in Namaqua for God. This name was not 
given in derision^ but as a fiuther mark of respect, 
because he was wounded in defending the cause of the 
people. 

The word Achie Abiss signifies existence before ail 
other beings. It is translated by some '^ double and 
double the first," signifying, not only priority of exist- 
ence, but an existence so very long before any other 
beings. 

Eev. J. Pbiestlet. 



A CHINESE LADY AND HER DAUGHTER. 

The old lady represented in this picture resides at a 
town some distance from Canton. It is called Lun 
K^u, and contains 30,000 people, but, as yet, has no 
Missionary. Christian books have, however, been dis- 
tributed there ; and from one of these silent messengers 
this lady heard first of the Christian religion. After- 
wards, during a visit to the city of Canton, she went 
to hear the Gospel preached by the Missionaries. I 
well remember her first visit to our chapel, and, at the 
close of the service, how surprised and delighted we 
were to find she knew something of Christianity, and 
desired to learn more. 

We found that she belonged to a rich and very in- 
fluential family in Lun K&a, was a widow, and so imder 
no restraint, but could carry out her own wishes, and 
also, from a more than ordinary share of abihty and in- 
telligence, was recognised as the head of a Isffge family 
of children and grandchildren, and ruled daily in per- 
son a household of more than seventy persons. 
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I forget her sunuune. Chinese surnames are but 
few, and thus many families have the same ; but we 
always spoke of her as the Liin K4u Nai-naL Nai-nai 
means *' ladj/' or '' madam/' 

She continued her visits to the chapel and female 
services so long as she remained in Canton, and, 
when she was returning home, she urged me or 
Miss Gunson to accompany her, and take up our 
abode in her town, where she promised to give us 
a house and other requisites. As this was im- 
possible, yet wishing to test her sincerity, I offered 
to send Li yeung mong, thS faithful Bible-woman, in- 
stead, and, to my surprise, she accepted the offer with 

joy. 

Accordingly the Bible-woman returned with her, 
and after staying some days, during which she read 
and talked and prayed frequently with the old lady, 
she came back, bringing with her the lady's ninth 
daughter, the girl by her side in the picture. This was 
partly to oblige the Bible-woman to go back with the 
girl, and partly that the girl herself might see our 
Mission girls' school, where her mother wished, by-and- 
by, to place her as a pupiL She, however, was taken 
ill, and had to be removed home, and our return to 
England prevented us from carrying out this wish. 

We have several times heard of the old lady and her 
family since we left China. She has spent several 
days, more than once, in attending Christian services, 
and the Bible-woman continues to visit her occasionally, 
for religious instruction, at her own home. More re- 
cently we learn from the Rev. S. J. Smith, that a house 
has been rented in the town, through her influence, for 
the preaching of the Gospel, and a colporteur and his 
family are probably residing there now. 

But we are not satisfied : the old lady is not a Qiris- 
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tian yet : she is not converted by tlie power of the 
Holy Ghost. We expect she will ultimately be thus 
blessed ; but we ask on her behalf the prayers of 
Christians in England, that she may be delivered from 
every snare of Satan, and from the power of sin in her 
own heart, and made a happy and useful member of 
Clirist's ohuroh in that heathen town. 

Janb W. Pibroy. 



STORIES ABOUT CROCODILES IN WESTERN 
AFRICA. 

Cbooodiles have large throats. As two little boys 
were standing and gathering fruit from a tree, near 
the lair of one of these ferocious creatures, the brute 
crept up imobserved from the river, snapped the leg of 
one of them, swallowed him whole, and then lay down 
again to sleep. The other boy ran into the town, and 
told the parents of his companion what had happened. 

In the mean time, a hunter returning from his sport, 
having his musket charged with slugs, passed near the 
spot, saw the crocodile, and, wishing to discharge the 
load of his gun, fired at him. The animal happened 
to be lying a little on one side, so that the vulnerable 
part under the shoulder was exposed; the slugs struck 
there, and took effect ; the creature plunged into the 
water, and came up again to die. The hunter had no 
idea of wounding, and so proceeded homeward. 

When the bereaved parents and others reached the 
place, they found the crocodile dead, at once cut it to 
pieces, and took the whole child from the stomachy 
and, excepting where the leg had been snapped, with- 
out a mark upon the body. 
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Fresh water seems to be the common resort of the 
crocodile, yet they are often found in estuaries whero 
the water is as salt as the sea. When on land, the 
strength of their short legs is astonishing. One, sup- 
posed to be thirty feet long, lay in the shallow water 
opposite St. Mary's: the body was visible, and the 
^commandant's groom, passing by with a large horse, 
saw it, but mistook it for a canoe turned upside down. 
The crocodile caught a leg of the horse, and, despite 
the resistance of the poor animal, and the strength of 
the groom, pulling by the halter, was fast dragging 
both into the water. A number of black soldiers ran 
and fired their muskets, and caused the crocodile to 
let go his hold, but the leg of the horse was nearly 
bitten off. After retreating a few feet into the water, 
he lay with his head towards his enemies, and bade 
them defiance : seyeral rounds were fired, but he kept 
Ills ground, and the soldiers retreated. 

Gambia Mission. 



ISABELLA EDWARDS, 

Isabella Edwabds, sixth daughter of the Eev. Edward 
Edwards, of Stellenbosch, Cape of Good Hope, was 
bom at George, on the 10th of November 1845. From 
a child she feared the Lord, and was docile, amiable, 
and obedient to her parents. 

When very young she was awakened to a sense of her 
sinful state before God. Whilst from home, in a letter to 
her father, she writes, "My mind found peace in believing 
when readmg a tract called * Grasping the promises ; 
or, the Two praying Willys.' They were soldiers, and 
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ever since that time I have thanked the Lord that 
there was a lady in India who took an interest in the 
spiritual welfare of the soldiers." 

From this time it appears that she walked in the 
light of God's coimtenance, and felt it to be her 
dutj to join herself to his churcL In the month 
of October, the same year, she was very ill. She 
prayed that her affliction might be sanctified. This 
her prayer was graciously answered, and she seemed 
to be ripening for a better world. She writes — 
" I feel a calm and certain hope, that, when I shall 
have done with the changing scenes of time and sense, 
I shall reign with Jesus above." The interests of the 
cause of God lay near her heart. Having herself been 
brought into glorious liberty, she became anxious that 
others should share in this blessednesa . 

Writing to a younger sister, she says — " When you 
write, give me an account of your Sunday-school class. 
Oh, EUen, speak earnestly to them about their immortal 
souls, and do not fail to show them the Lamb offered 
up for our sins, that we, through Him, may be made 
partakers of his grace." January 3, 1863 she writes — 
" I have just entered upon another year, with all its 
joys and sorrows in the future." 

This was the last year of her short life ; in April she 
was taken seriously ill, but, after some time, appeared 
convalescent, though she frequently expressed her 
belief that she should not live very long. In July she 
went for a visit to one of her sisters in Cape Town^ 
for a little change. At this time she writes — " Great 
is thy mercy, God, which thou hast bestowed upon 
me from time to time : thy goodness is unspeakable, 
and thy long-suffering knows no bounds. I hope that^ 
through the strength of the Lord, my spared life may 
' be spent to the glory of God. It is true that to 
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depart and be with Christ is far better than to 
live in this turbulent world, yet I am in a strait 
betwixt two, for I shotdd like to be spared a 
few more years, so that I may bring precious souls 
to Christ." In August she became again alarm- 
ingly ill, but was so far recovered as to be able to 
return home. After a few days she was not so 
well; and when her sister made a remark on the 
thinness of her hsmds, she said, " Yes, these thin hands 
will soon moulder in the dust, and my spirit will soar 
on high ;" and when asked if she thought she would 
recover, she replied, "Whichever way it is, I am con- 
tent." 

Her sufferings were great, but she felt assured, what- 
ever the issue might be, she was in the hands of that 
gracious Being, whose favour she loved better than life. 

She very frequently requested her family and friends 
to sing some of her favourite hymns, uniting with 
them as her strength would allow. The one com- 
mencing, " Jesu, lover of my soul," she especially loved 
to hear. "Sing it when I am dying, mamma," she 
said, " for it suits me so well." Aiid frequently, after 
moaning from severe pain, she would hum the time to 
that beautiful hymn. Alluding to her sufferings on 
one occasion, she said to her brother, " It would be 
miserable, under such circumstances, if there was not 
another and a better world : but there is ; one where 
there is not only deliverance from affliction, but 
joy — joy in the Holy Ghost." One aftomoon, after 
lying for a long time apparently unconscious, her coun- 
tenance brightened. She raised her hands to the top 
of her head, and, clapping them, said, with a heavenly 
smile, "Oh, how pretty! Oh, how pretty! Little 
children ! Little children ! Mansions ! Is this heaven ! 
Oh, glorious salvation I" The dear sufferer afterwards 
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told her mother and sisters that she had thought her- 
self in heaven, and had seen the two little children of her 
sister's, who had died shortly before. She said they 
looked so veiy beautiful that she could not describe them. 
On Sunday, she was thought to be dying ; but, rallying, 
she lingered for a fortnight longer; during which time she 
suffered much pain and weakness with great patience 
and calm resignation ; remarking, on one occasion, <' It 
is through much tribulation we must enter the king- 
dom of heaven." She said her spirit would wing its flight 
to a better world on a Sunday ; and so it was, for before 
the sun had risen on the following Sabbath, she had 
gone to claim her mansions in the skies. During the 
last week of her life she could speak but very little. 
On Thursday, after taking our affectionate farewell of 
her dear father, mother, brothers, and sisters, who were 
present, she clasped her hands, and said — 

" Hide me, O my Saviour, hide. 
Till the storm of life be past. 
Safe into the haven guide ; 
O receive my soul at lafit ! 

Shortly afterwards she repeated those well-known 
lines, 

" 'Tis religion that can give 
Sweetest pleasure while we live ; 
*Tis religion can supply 
Solid comfort when we die ; 
After death its joys shall be 
Laatiag as eternity ;" 

thus bearing testimony, with her latest breath, that the 
religion of Jesus, which made her happy whilst in 
health, also sustained her in the midst of much 
suffering, and enabled her to meet the last enemy 
with solemn composiire, and unwavering faith in her 
Bedeemer. T. Z 
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MISSIONARY NEWS. 

I THINK our young friends would like to read some 
short extracts from letters we have received from Mis- 
sionaries* wives about their schools. 

Of the girls' school in Madras, the Missionary's wife 
says — " I am sure you will rejoice with us in learning 
that we have to report very favourably of our girls* 
school this year, there being an unusually good in- 
fluence. Amongst them the Spirit is undoubtedly at 
work, and, in many cases, bearing witness with their 
spirits that they are bom of God. You will remember 
my mentioning, last year, the death of our girls* school 
matron, after holding that post for upwards of twelve 
years. On her death-bed she gave unto our charge 
Leonora, her dear sister, then a teacher in our school. 
A few months since we had the pleasure of seeing her 
married to a pious and efficient man, head master of 
the Mission school at Manaargoody, and we have, from 
time to time, very gratifying accoimts of Leonora's 
deportment, both as a wife and Christian woman iii 
that heathen town." 

A SCHOOL TREAT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Mss. Babbeb, the Missionary's wife at Swellendam, 
Cape of Good Hope, has given her little scholars a 
school treat. She says — "Our schools are gradually 
increasing in numbers : we have more than a himdred 
names in our books. About ten days ago we took 
the children for a pic-nic, and very much they enjoyed 
their play under the shadow of the trees. 

" They sing most beautifully, considering the short 
time they have been taught. * Happy Land,* ^ I 
would be like an angel,* and other pretty hymns, are 
sung by them with great dehght." 
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A LESSON FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 

Dear Children, — 

I SUPPOSE you all collected for the Missions last 
Christmas, and I hope you were very successful. I 
think some little girls and boys would enjoy their work 
joaore if they understood better what they are doing. 
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It is a difficult thing to spread the knowledge of Christ 
among men ; but God allows us to help to do this. 

I dare say you have been taught to pray every 
morning and night, 

*< Give me, dearest Lord, a place 
In the kingdom of Thy grace.' 

It is a blessed thing to have a place in God's kingdom 
on earth, and it will be better still to have a place in 
the kingdom of His glory. Our heavenly Father will 
give us both if we ask aright You remember that we 
also pray, " Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on 
earth." The work that God allows us to help in doing 
is to forward the coming of Christ^s kingdom. 

There are many nations and tribes of men that know 
nothing about the Saviour's love to fallen man; they 
sit in darkness; and have no light. Christ said, *' I am 
the light of the world f but they cannot rojoice in the 
light, because they never heard of it. But our eyes 
have seen and our ears have heard the good tidings of 
great joy which shall be to cUl people. Sonu must 
send out the light and truth to the dark places of the 
earth. 

Some children think, if they colleot once^ft-yfear, that 
is all they can do ; but they are myttl^en'; for, besides 
praying, we should always try to be doing something. 

I knew a little negro boy, who lived in a wild, beau- 
tiful island. He was taught to love God, and had re- 
pented of his sins, and was made very happy. You 
would have liked to have seen his bright little face, as he 
asked what he could do to help the Missionaries. He ' 
was not rich ; he had no grand home or great friends to 
give him money ; he was too young to earn much, but 
he was not too young to try. 
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He thought he should like to get a dollar to 
give at the next Missionary Meeting. (A dollar is 
fifty penoe, a large sum in that country: the men 
that work in the fields seldom get more than a 
dollar a-week.) Well, the little boy was so deter- 
mined to be able to give, that he did not mind hard 
work;, so he walked up the hill-side, and along the 
narrow paths through the bush, and picked up all 
the sticka that he could find, and cut some others from 
the trees ; then tying them up, and putting his bundle 
on his head, he started back to the village where he 
lived to sell his wood. 

Sometimes he got twopence for his bundle, and 
other evenings only a penny. I dare say he was 
very tired, for he went to the day-school, and had 
all his lessons to learn there ; but he was not weary in 
well-doing, and, in due time, he reaped his reward. 
The day of the meeting came, and the hard-earned 
dollar was ready to be cast into the treasury of God. 
I think no one gave their contribution more gladly 
than this diligent little boy ; and I have no doubt tho 
Lord Jesus, who praised the widow'9 gift of two mites, 
accepted this labour of love jfrom the negro child, and 
will bless him for it. 

Now, are you not glad that this child was taught by 
our Missionaries to seek a place in God's kingdom 1 
God is blessing his servants who go to teach the hea- 
then. If every English child would try to give or earn 
a dollar this year, besides what they collect every Christ- 
mas, then we should be able to send out more of God's 
light and truth, and teach some more children to seek 
a place in God's kingdom. Will you try ? 
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AN APPEAL 

FROM A MISSIONARY'S WIFE IN BARBADOES 

TO THE CHILDREN IN ENGLAND. 

My dear Friend, — 

I WISH to make an appeal to the young people of my 
own beloved land, on behalf of our poor distressed- 
Sunday-school children in this city, who for months 
cannot leave their homes on the Sabbath for want of 
clothing. On a Simday evening, the yard surrounding 
our chapel is crowded with people. I have tried to get 
them inside, but to no purpose. " No, ma'am, we can- 
not go in ; we are not decent." I have said, " Never 
mind your rags, come in ; look at the empty seats." 
"No, we can't go in with the fine-dressed people." 
During the last few weeks I have been glad to see some 
ragged people creeping up into the galleries. 

On Sunday afternoon, when out visiting, I find our 
members on every hand without clothing, sopae with 
a few rags tied round them, many of them not having 
been to chapel for twelve months. I never expected 
to see such a change in these lovely colonies. God is 
having a controversy with us, but the people are not 
laying it to heart. Vice and immorality abound. 
Your heart would bleed to witness it ; and it is to save 
our Sunday-school children from this pollution that 
compels me, as a last resource, to appeal to our chil- 
dren at home to help us. I am, 

Your^s affectionately, 

C. HXTRD. 
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Mrs. Huid's scheme, dear children, is to ask you, 
and especially our Sunday-school children, to subscribe 
one penny each, to buy clothing for these distressed 
school-children in Barbadoes. 

One penny each ! How small is the sum, and yet 
if you combine together you may get enough money to 
clothe those children, and be the means, perhaps, under 
God, of preserving them from sin, and be the instru- 
ments of their being saved from eternal ruin. Will 
you not try 1 In every Sunday-school where this little 
magazine is read, will you not begin? 

Take your pennies to your teachers, and ask them 
to send them to the Mission House, Bishopsgate Street ; 
they can easily be sent in postage stamps^ and if sent 
in an envelope, directed to the Secretaries, for Mrs. 
Hurd's school in Barbadoes, she will get the money. 

I dare say you would like to know how it is that 
there is so much distress in Barbadoes. 

One reason is, it has pleased God not to send any 
rain in the island for two years, so there was no grass 
for cattle •r for crops of rice, and other grain, for 
food for the people, who have been nearly starving. 
Then the war in America, and other things, have 
affected them so, that ruin and distress prevail every- 
where. 

I trust that Mrs. Hurd will not appeal to you in 
vain, but that her heart will be cheered by receiving 
many hundred — shall I say thousand ? — ^pennies from 
the white children in England, for their black sisters 
" far over the sea." 
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DO WHAT YOU CAN. 

If you cannot on the ocean sail amongst the swiftest fleet, 
Rocking on the mightiest billows, laughing at the atorms you 

meet» 
You can stand among^t^the sailois, anchoxed yet within the 

And can lend a hand to ]ielp them, as they launch th^r boats 
away. 

If you are too weak to journey up the mountain steep and 

high, 
You can stand within tha valley, as the multitude go by; 
And can chant in happy measure, as they slowly pass along; 
Though they may forget the singer, they wHl not foiget the 

song. 

If you cannot in the conflict prove yourself a warrior true, 
If, when fire and smoke are thickest, there's no work for you 

to do. 
When the battle-field is silent you may go with gentle tread, 
And can bear away the wounded, or can cover up the dead. 

If you cannot^ in the harvest, gamer up the richest sheaves. 
Many a grain, both ripe rand golden, which jfche careless reaper 

leaves, 
You may glean amidst the briars, grQwing rank against the 

wall, 
And it may be that the: shadows hide the heaviest wheat of all. 

Do not then stand idly waiting for some nobler work to do. 
For your heavenly Father's glory, ever earnest, ever true ; 
Go and toil in any vineyard, work in patience and in prayer; 
If you want a field of labour, you can find it anywJxre, 
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THE POOR BABIES IN CHINA. 

Hundreds of children are destroyed every week in 
China by their unnatural, parents ; so that a cart is 
said to go round the streets of some of the cities to 
pick up the dead bodies cast out in the night. It is 
only the little girls that are killed, it being considered 
a great calamity to have a daughter bom. 

Sometimes the father destroys his little ones by 
drowning. The English Bishop in China, when first 
he visited that coimtry, was told by one father, that, 
having had eight daughters, he had murdered five. 

A captain, commanding a sloop- of- war on the coast 
of China, on a little point of shore, near the city of 
Tung-shan, said that he was engaged with a party of 
men surveying, when a Chinese boat, with two men 
and three wome6, came near that part of the beach 
where they were. The Chinese brought with them 
four infants, and proceeded to dig two pits in the 
sand, in which they were about to bury the four 
infants alive; till a sailor and a boy, assisting the 
captain, who was at some distance, succeeded in driv- 
ing them away from the spot. The captain watched 
the Chinese with his telescope, as they went on with 
the infants to some other point, where they would be 
free from interruption in their work of cruelty. 

At one time, when two Missionaries were addressing 
a large number of Chinese coimtrypeople, one old man 
confessed publicly, before the crowd, that, out of six 
daughters, he had murdered three, and that he felt 
more peaceful and quiet in his mind under the dis- 
grace which he suffered, of having female offspring, 
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when he had thus put them out of the way. Both he 
and his wife wept very much when remonstrated with, 
but felt no compunction of conscience at the deed. 



INDIAN TRADITION. 

Among the Seminole Indians in North America there 
is a singular tradition regarding the white man's origin 
and superiority. They say that when the Great Spirit 
made the earth, He also made three men, all of 
whom were fair complexioned ; and that after making 
them. He led them to the margin of a small lake, 
and bade them leap in and wash. One obeyed, and 
came out of the water purer and fairer than before ; 
the second hesitated a moment, during which time, 
the water, agitated by the first, had become muddied, 
and when he bathed he came up copper-coloured; 
the third did not leap in until the water became 
black with mud, and he came out with his own 
colour. 

Then the Great Spirit laid before them three packages, 
and out of pity for his misfortune in colour, he gave 
the black man the first choice. He took hold of each 
of the packages, and having felt the weight, chose the 
heaviest ; the copper-coloured man then chose the next 
heaviest, leaving the white man the lightest. 

When the packages were opened, the*first was found 
to contain spades, hoes, and all the implements of 
labour; the second unwrappcjd hunting, fishing, and 
warUke apparatus; the third gave the white man 
pens, ink, and paper, the engines of the mind — the 
foundation of the white man's superiority. 
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LETTER FROM BANGALORE. 

Shoolay.Bcmgalore^ Sept 8, 1864.* 
My. dear TOXTNa Friends* — 

Perhaps you have heard so often about Mission 
schools, that my letter will contain but little that will 
be very new to you ; yet I think you will hke to know 
sometMng of the school to which you so kindly offer 
to give the proceeds of your industry. For this kind- 
ness, please accept many thanks from us. 

Bangalore is a laige and very pleasant place, the 
climate being much cooler and more suited to Euro- 
X>eans than Madras and its neighbourhood. Here we 
have hundreds of British soldiers, many other persons 
who speak English, and around us thousands of natives. 
We are in the Mysore country, where the language 
chiefly spoken is Canarese, but in this place there are 
very many Tamil people, for whose benefit we desire 
now principally to labour. Our new caste girls' school 
is in a respectable native part, called Ulsoor, or, mcn-e 
correctly, Qyazi Alasoor. 

WiU you accompany me in my morning walk, as 
about haJf-past six o'clock I mount a little pony, and 
ride more than a mile, turning at length Into native 
streets, and finding myself facing the lofty and massive 
gopuram, or tower, of a large Hindu temple, near which 
is my school-room 1 

Can you not &ncy that if the evil spirit, by whose 
influence that old temple stands, could speak through 
the stones, they would say to me, '' Why do you come 

* This letter was sent to the childrdn of Hra.^ Barrett and 
Mrs. Hellier, who had sent Mrs. Symonds eighteen pounds for 
her school. 
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here to bring light into this dark place 1 We do not 
wish the little girls who live here to learn the truth of 
the Gospel. Go away !" 

But God has graciously disposed the hearts of the 
people to send their children to school, so that I have 
in my book seventy names. 

But it is time to arrive at the school. Soon the 
pony stops at the door he seems to know, and from 
within comes the hum of voices. I alight, and, going- 
through a little passage, find myself in the interior of a 
native house. A small part is quite open to the sky, 
the rest is covered by a roof supported by pillars; 
around are doors, indicating other apartments, but we 
only rent a part of the house. On one wall hangs a 
Tamil map of the world, and a large Tamil alphabet, 
before which, sitting on the floor, are a number of girls, 
of various ages, who have to conquer the diflficulties of 
their alphabet, containing, with combinations, 234 
letters. 

A little apart from these are the three upper classes; 
whilst aroimd are more little children, just beginning 
to learn, some perhaps having sand before them, in 
which, with the forefinger, they can trace the letters. 
The many faces would interest you; all are brown, 
some having a fairer and more yellow tinge than 
others : all have black hair and black eyes. They wear 
a little petticoat, and a ravaky, or short body, not 
caching so far as the waist, but over all the bigger 
ones ; and some of the little ones wear a native cloth, 
folded over the person in a manner very becoming to 
them, but which you need see to understand properly. 
They have neither hats nor bonnets to take off, for 
they wear none, and are never troubled by having 
stockings to mend, since they always run about with 
Mttle naked feet. 
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Some are adorned bj nose jewels, ear-rings, large 
rings around the ankles, silver belts, and necklaces 
of gold. If I conld tell them that on such a day I 
would bring some little English ladies to see them, and 
therefore thej must be very clean and nice, they would 
present a very pretty scene ; but do not forget, that 
whilst they know how to adorn their persons, their 
minds have no adornment, but are sadly neglected. 
My school hour is a rather busy one ; I have work to 
look at, and sometimes to take home to prepare for 
them, as some are learning to make ravakies, <kc. They 
sit before me, and I read of the Creation, the Fall, the 
life of Christ, or, with a Catechism in my hand, I ask 
them questions, and try to teach them to answer ; or I 
hear the few who can read, or look at sums, or, standing 
by the map, I try to teach them geography. 

I assure you these little girls are as capable of learn- 
ing as you are : they only want teaching and training. 
Two native men are employed in the school as teachers, 
and a woman, whose duty it is to bring the children 
from their homes to the school. All the instruction 
given is in Tamil, so you would neither understand 
their reading nor their replies to questions, yet I think 
you would be interested if you could see oiu- dark- 
faced pupils. 

I must mention a little school I visit, and examine 
occasionally, in another part of Bangalore: in that 
school th^ children are poor, and very ragged and dirty : 
a Christian woman is their teacher, and I hope they 
wiU learn something about Jesus Christ. 

Then, too, Mrs. Male has a Tamil boarding-school, 
where the girls learn crotchet as well as other work ; 
and if you will call there, I am sure Mrs. Male will 
allow them to sing to you, " I want to be an angel." 
Do you know that little hymn 1 
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For the funds needed to carry on all these schools, wo 
are greatly dependent on the kindness of friends iu 
England. Some persons here suhscribe a little monthly, 
and one school is assisted by Government ; but we get 
nothing from the Mission, so you see we are prepared 
to receive all our friends will kindly give us. 

Now, my dear yoimg Mends, I hope I have not 
quite tired you with this long letter. I have one thing 
more to ask you — If you have learned to pray to your 
Father who is in heaven ; if you love Jesus, and feel 
that He is really your Saviour, will you pray for these 
dear 'girls in India, that they also, when they hear of 
Jesus, may come to Him, and become the children of 
God ? Then may you meet them in that blessed fold 
to which the Good Shepherd leads his sheep. 

Believe me, my dear young ladies, with very many 
thanks, 

Your affectionate Friend, 

Annie M. Stmons. 



CHRISTIANITY AND CLEAN LINEN. 

(From a Missionarifa Wife in Siam.) 

Did it ever occur to you, who have never seen any ono 
but Englishmen, Scotchmen, Frenchmen, Dutchmen, 
and the like, that linen was to be reckoned among the 
blessings which Christianity brings. That long week 
that I spent in the village near Bangkok I saw no 
linen-wearing people. Linen is a luxury peculiar to 
Christian people. As often as you rejoice in clean 
linen, bless God for Christianity. We in Christian 
lands are always grumbling about washing-day, parti- 
cularly a rainy washing-day. Cross the washing-day 
out of the list of things which are, and imagine what 
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you will inevitably become — a linenless, heathen-like 
community inevitably. For who would wear linen im- 
lYashed ? The heathen have no washing-day. Smooth- 
ing-irons they never use, nor starch, nor soap, except 
as they become allied in some way to Europeans and 
adopt their customs. When their skin becomes so dirty 
that water will not rub off the dirt, they scour them- 
selves with mud, as we use sand or ashes upon cooking 
utensils. 




MISSIONARY NEWS. 

BVIL NEWS FROM INDIA. 

There has been a terrible storm 
in the north of India. Many 
fihipsi have been lost, houses 
washed away or blown down 
by the wind, and thousands of 
£ people killed and drowned. 
These storms of wind and rain 
are called by different names in different parts of the 
world. In the West Indies they are called tornadoes ; 
in China and Japan, typhoon ; and they call this storm 
in India a cyclone. 

I cannot tell you all the accoimts of death and suf- 
fering caused by this storm. But there is a story that 
you will be very sorry to hear. A Missionary's wife 
had a very nice girls' school of thirty-five scholars : the 
storm came, and the school was destroyed, and all the 
thirty-five girls were drowned. 

The Missionary and his wife were in great danger : 
they had to pass the night on the top of their house, 
exposed to the wind and drenching rain, and expect- 
ing the house to fell every minute. By the good pro- 
vidence of God they were preserved. 
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THE KAFFIR TEA MEETING. 

The Clinstian people at a Mission station in South 
Africa thought they should like to have a tea meeting : 
a "Timmiti" they called it. They had heard, I sup- 
pose, of English people having tea meetings, so they 
thought they would have a "timmiti" of their own. 
There were great preparations making : bread was to 
be baked ; an ox was killed, that they might have some 
beef at the "timmiti;" friends were invited; and every 
thing seemed to be going on very prosperously, when the 
Missionary heardof the stir, and made inquiries about it 

" Oh l" said the people, " we are going to have a 
Himmiti,' and it is to be held on Sunday afternoon, after 
we have been to chapel in the morning." " Nay," said 
the Missionary, " you must not have your tea meeting 
on Sunday : that is the Sabbath, God's holy day of 
rest ; it must not be spent in cooking and feasting." 
The people were very sony to hear that they could 
not have their meeting, and begged the Missionary to 
permit it : " the bread," they said, " is cooking, and 
the ox is killed, and the meat ready to be eaten, and 
many of the men are going away on Monday, and will 
not be able to come." But the Missionary said, " We 
must obey God, and do what He tells ; we must not 
break his laws, and the ^ timmiti ' cannot be held till 
Monday." 

So on Monday they had it, and very much disap- 
pointed the women were, for it was not nearly so 
grand an affair as they intended it should be. 

They will know better next time. Though they 
have forsaken heathenism, and believe now in the true 
God, yet you see they require much instruction, line 
upon line, from the Missionazy, that they may be 
taught to keep God's laws. 
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ORPHAN GIRLS IN INDIA.. 

Some young ladies at a school near London have pro- 
mised to try and get money enough to support two 
little girls in a school at Bangalore ; Mrs. Male, who 
superintends the school, has selected two children, 
orphans, and this is the history she gives of them — 
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" The eldest, who is nine years of age, was baptized by 
Mr. Pinkney, July 27, 1862. Her mother died some 
time previously, while the father was a heathen. He 
afterwards renounced heathenism, and was baptized. 
Recently he died, and his little girl remains entirely 
dependent on the Mission. Her name is Charlotte 
Salem. Her conduct is good, and her attainments 
very fair. She reads the Scriptures well in her own 
language, knows something of geography and arith- 
metic, besides the first and second Conference Cate- 
chisms, and does plain work. 

"'Fanny, the other child, was sent to us a few 
months ago by the Cantonment Magisti-ate, and is 
about seven years of age. 

Little Nacheaeli, as she was then called, was found 
among a gang of thieves, who wei-e taken up on sus- 
picion of being concerned in a robbery, which, however, 
could not be proved against them. When they were 
released, they repudiated the child, whose evidence had 
caused their arrest.' 

" Her own account of herself is as follows : — * My 
father died at Vellore of cholera, and my mother a few 
days after. Then a woman took me and gave me food, 
but she was not kind to me. From her some other 
people, took me and brought me here. One day they 
told me to go to a certain place, and bring them a bag 
of money which I should find there. I obeyed, found 
the bag and gave it to them. A little time after, some 
peons (policemen) came and put us all in jail, where 
we remained eighteen months. Then we were all let 
out but they would not take me with them, so I re- 
mained in the jail till a person brought me here." 

'' Such is the account the girl gave us, in her own 
language^ and with the greatest self-possession. Since 
she came here her conduct has been always good, and. 
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notwithstanding the unfavourable associations of her 
early days, I found her free from the vices which tec 
often distinguish Hindu children, and which I have 
daily to mourn over in some of the other boarders.' " 




THE LITTLE GIRL AND HER APPLE-TREE. 

A LITTLE girl, who we trust has been in heaven for 
nearly two years, was walking with her mother one 
evening in the orchard and grove that surrounded 
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their country home. She said, " Mamma, I wish you 
would giro me an apple- tree for my own." "Why, 
dear," said her mother, "they are all yours as much as 
mine. If we ever live to see them bear fruit, you will 
enjoy it as much as I will." " But," says the little 
girl, " that is not what I want ; I want one to give all 
the fruit it ever bears to God." Her mother then told 
her to select her tree. She chose the most thriving- 
looking tree in the orchard, and, laying her hands upon 
it, said, with much solemnity, " Tree, from henceforth 
you belong to God." Last year this tree produced its 
first fruit. The proceeds were 5«. By it she, " being 
■dead, yet speaketh." 



THE USEFUL LIFE. 

Go, labour on, spend and be spent, 

Thy joy to do the Father's will ; 
It is the way the Master went ; 

Should not the servant tread it still 1 

Go, labour on, 'tis not for nought. 
Thy earthly loss is heavenly gain ; 

Men heed thee, love thee, praise thee not, 
The Master praises — ^what are men 1 

Toil on, faint not, keep watch, and pray, 

Be wise the erring soul to win ; 
Go forth into the world's highway, 

Compel the wanderer to come in. 

Toil on, and in thy toil rejoice. 
For toil, comes rest ; for exile, home, 

Soon shalt thou hear the Bridegroom's voice, 
The midnight peal. Behold, I come ! 

H. BONAR. 
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CHRISTIAN LAWACK. 

Christian Lawack was a little Hottentot boy, who 
lived at a Moravian Missionary Station in South 
Africa. He attended the infant-school at that station. 
The teacher of that school, in a letter from which 
this account is taken, said of little Christian — "I 
may give him the testimony of having been a dili- 
gent, obedient, and attentive child, and on whose word 
I could always depend. He appeared to think much 
about what he heard at school." One day, before he 
was taken ill, he went with his mother to a farm. 
Returning across a mountain, he was walking on a 
small footpath running along the carriage road. Ob- 
serving this, his mother said to him, "Come here, 
Christian ; this road is convenient and clean ; on the 
footpath some snakes may be concealed, and you can- 
not see well before you." " mother," said Chris- 
tian, "the teachers tell us at school of two roads which 
lead to eternity. Most people choose the broad one,, 
because it looks convenient and safe ; but at the end 
of it there is an abyss, into which they fall before they 
are aware of it, and then they are in hell, and are lost 
for ever. But those on the narrow road, though they 
have many trials, come at last to a beautiful place, and 
are happy for ever." 

During Christian's last iUness it became very evi- 
dent that the Friend of children was carrying on a 
work of grace in his heart. 

One day a woman came to the door of the house 
where Christian's pai-ents lived, and asked for a piece 
of bread. His mother was unwilling to give it to her, 
saying that she had only a small piece in the house, 
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wLich she wanted for her sick boy. " Never mind, 
mother," exclaimed the little boy, when he heard this, 
'^pray give her the bread." When the woman was 
gone, his mother said to him, ^'You know how difficult 
I find it to get bread for you, and yet you wish me tr 
give it away !" " Mother," he replied, " when I was 
at Baas P.'s farm his little son and I found a nest with 
some young birds in it. They lay and cried, and 
opened their bills. We were sorry for them, and went 
into the kraal (or cattle-pen) to collect worms, and 
came and brought them. They ate, and when the 
mother-bird came back they had already had their 
meal. Thus our gracious Saviour can easily stir up a 
kind man who will have compassion, and bring me a 
piece of bread when I am in want of it." On the same 
day, not long after this conversation, a boy came with 
half a loaf of bread and some meat, which a settler's 
wife sent to them, without their having asked for it! 

A week before his departure. Christian, when lying 
on his bed, repeated several hymns, and among them 
the one which begins, " My Saviour sinners doth re- 
ceive," &c. He then prayed aloud for himself, his , 
mother, and all men, with such fervency that the 
people who were present were melted into tears. Calling 
his mother, he said to her, " Mother, do you pray tool" 
This he repeated twice. She replied, weeping, " Yes, 
my child !" He looked at her a while, and said again, 
" mother, do pray." During the last week of his 
life he spoke but little, and on a Sunday he fell asleep 
in Jesus. 

From this pleasing narrative, we loam that we 
ought to recollect, and apply in daily life, those truths 
which we learn. This is not always done. How dis- 
tressing it is to find children acting rudely, using bad 
wurds, or telling untruths, who all the while read and 
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know what the Bible tells us. Let us strive to bring 
our knowledge into daily use, so that in us the prayer 
may be fulfilled which we find in the hymn — 

" might I but resemble Thee, 
That every one might know 
I love my Saviour, and will be 
His follower here below 1" 



THAT'S ME. 
A FOOB'Hottentot in Southern Africa lived with a good 
Dutchman who kept up family-prayer daily. One day 
he read, "Two men went into the temple to pray." 
The poor savage, whose heart was already awakened, 
looked earnestly at the reader, and whispered, "Now 
I'll learn how to pray.' The Dutchman read on. 
** God, I thank Thee I am not as other men." 

"No, I am not; but I am worse," whispered the 
Hottentot. 

Again the Dutchman read, " I fast twice in a week. 
I give tithes of all I possess .'' 

"I don't do that. I don't pray in that manner. 
What shall I do t" said the distressed savage. 

The good man read on until he came to the publican, 
who ''would not lift up so much as his eyes to heaven." 

" That's me," cried his hearer. 

" Stood afar ofi;" read the other. 

"That's where I am," said the Hottentot. 

" But smote upon his breast, saying, God be merciful 
to me a sinner." 

"That's me; that's my prayer," cried the poor 
creature ; and smiting on his dark breast, he prayed, 
" God be merciful to me a sinner," until, like the poor 
publican, he went down to his house a saved and happy 
man. 




L 
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A NEW-ZEALAND CHIEF LYING IN STATE. 

SUBBOUNDBD BT THE HEADS OF HIS BNEMIES. 

This is a portrait, and represents a chief of Wan- 
gari, one of the bloody warriors of New Zealand^ 
lying in state. The description of his death, and the 
attendant ceremonies, will shew you the savage and 
hopeless state of the New Zealanders when in their 
heathenism. 

" On the approach of death, * hurried murmurs' were 
to be heard proceeding from the lips of the dying man, 
and, immediately on his decease, the relatives and 
friends assembled round the body, wailing in the bit- 
terest manner, and bleeding at every pore from deep 
cuts made in their flesh with mussel-shells : some 
were literally drenched in blood. They then sang th^ 
prowess of their chief in battle, and described how 
his enemies would now dwell in peace and safety, con- 
cluding by saying, " chief, look down on us, now 
thou art become our protector in the Reinga" (place 
of the departed). 

"During these laments the body of the chief was 
laid out in state by the priests nearest in relation to 
him. The head was ornamented with a quantity of 
the most valued feathers of the albatross. The hair 
was carefully combed, and anointed with a quantity of 
shark's oil, and tied at the crown, in a knot, with a 
ribbon. In the bored holes of the ear some white 
down, from the breasts of sea-fowl, was himg, and 
the face coloured with a profusion of red ochre. A 
garland of pink and white flowers of a New-Zealand 
plant encircled the head. The face then received 
a wash of oil. Several beautiful mats were carefrilly 
thrown over the. body, which was placed in an up- 
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^6 "save, lord ! OR WB PERISH.'' — MATT. viii. 26. ! 

right position, leaying the head only visible. Several 
skulls and bones of the enemies of the deceased, and 
also the dug-up remains of his ancestors, were placed 
near him. The preserved heads of the enemies killed 
by him in battle were also placed on poles, fixed in the 
precincts of the buiying-ground. 

On this occasion the custom of murdering a number 
of slaves, in order to attend their deceased chief in the 
world of spirits, was not complied with, several Euro- 
peans having used their influence to prevent it. 

His wives, and the other females of his household, 
desisted from hanging or drowning themselves in con- 
sequence, much to the annoyance of the priesthood. 



«SAVE, LORD ! OR WE PERISH."— Matt. viii. 25. 

When through the torn sail the wild tempest is stream- 
ing, 
When o'er the dark waves the red lightning is gleaming, 
Nor hope lends a ray, the poor seaman to cherish. 
We fly to our Maker, " Save, Lord ! or we perish." 

O Jesus ! once rocked on the breast of the billow, 
Aroused by the shriek of despair from Thy pillow. 
Now seated in glory, the mariner cherish, 
Who cries in his anguish, " Save, Lord ! or we perish." 

And oh, when the whiiiwind of passion is raging, 
When sin in our hearts his wild warfare is waging, 
Then send down Thy grace, Thy redeemed to cherish, 
Rebuke the destroyer ; " Save, Lord ! or we perish." 
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SCHOOL TREAT FOR THE NAMACQUA 
CHILDREN IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

These Namaoqna children liye in a country very different 
to England: no c(mifortable houses for them to live 
in; no corn-fields or pretty gardens are to be seen; 
their parents have no nice dothes to give them ; their 
homes are small round huts like large bee-hives ; their 
dress, when they can get it, is sheep-skins, dirty and 
greasy. 

These Namacquas have a Missionary and his wife 
living with them : the Missionary has preached Christ 
to them, and when they become Christians they wish 
to be more like the EngHsb people. They have a 
school, and the children are well pleased to go to 
school, and like to leam. A person who visited the 
school, and saw how teaehars and children were so good 
and trying to do their best, thought he should like 
to give the children a treat. They were to have plenty 
of sweet bread (I suppose that means cake), tea and 
coffee, with dates and apples. 

For some days before the treat there was great ex- 
citement and anxiety among both the children and 
their parents : what were the children to do for clothes 
to wear at the treat 1 they had none ; the parents 
had none to give them. When the children went to 
school they were obliged to wear something, but very 
often their only dress was a little apron of sheep-skin, 
and certainly that would not do to wear at a school 
treat. 



GO SOUTH-AFRICAN BELIEF IN WITCHCRAFT. 

1 dare say some of you say, " Oh, I wish I had been 
there, I would have given a frock to one of them." 
That you may do now if you Hke : any thing that you 
like to give can be sent to the destitute Namacqua 
children. 

Well, but what did they do for clothes ? Why it 
seems some friends in England thought of the wants 
of the African children, and had sent some pinafores 
and frocks to Mrs. Godman, the Missionary's wife, who 
had some dozens of pinafores, and a few little plain 
frocks. When this good news was told them, how eager 
were the children to have a garment They were all 
disposed of, and when they assembled at the school 
treat, all the children were clean and well clothed. 

There was a great gathering of the parents and 
other spectators, as well as the children, and of all the 
old, halt, and blind who could get to the place, all of 
whom came in for a share of the good things pro- 
vided. 

After singing some of their hymns, and listening to 
an address from their Missionary, they heartily enjoyed 
their treat ; after which big and little engaged in dif- 
ferent games, and so ended the holiday of the Namac- 
qua school children. 



SOUTH-AFRICAN BELIEF IN WITCHCRAFT. 

It is popularly believed by the natives of this dark 
land that any one possessing a little of the Jiair of 
another has the power to bewitch him. Hence, a 
Kafir, after having his hair cut, most scrupulously 
collects every particle, and goes to some secret place 
and buries it. 



SING UNTO THE 

LOED, 

FOE HE HATH DONE 

EXCELLENT 

THINGS: 

I 
I 

THIS IS KNOWN 

IN ALL THE 

EAETH. 

Isaiah xii. 5. 
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WIVES BOUGHT AND PAID FOR. 

HEATHEN woman is only a slave. 
If a man in Africa wants a wife, he 
goes and buys one — ^buys a girl of 
her father: it does n©t signify 
' whether the girl likes the man or 
^^^- not ; if the man who wants her offers 
'^^>^^<- <-"iiough for her, the father will sell her. 
'^^i^' Often little girls, as soon as they are bom, 
/^^ ' ;A ^ a.re betrothed to some old grey-headed man. 
A young mai) has not much of a chance ; 
but an old man finds more favour from the father 
on account of the wealth and influence he will thus 
bring into the family. So the old man lays down at 
the father's feet some article, such as a pitcher, a sword, 
a shirt, or a piece of cloth, as a claim on the little 
baby, who is thenceforth called his mungo, " woman '^ 
— there is no word for the dear name " wife." From 
time to time he pays other articles, worth in all from 
fifty to one hundred dollars, included in which sum is 
a slave, or its equal in price. 

When the little girl is about ten or eleven years 
old, she is taken to live with him in his town, and 
her father has no more control over her. If she dies 
before she is taken to the town, the father pays back 
the things. Perhaps you would like to know what 
those things are ? 

Here is a list of the things taken lately to Kombe, 
where some negociations had been made for a wife 
for a yoimg man : — Thirty-five iron bars, two brass 
kettles and two cutlasses, one sword, ten brass rods, 
one gun, one keg of powder, two butcher knives, one 
hatchet, five heads of tobacco, one paper of needles, 
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one razor, one scissors, one straw hat, one black hat, 
one iimbrella, four pipes, two shirts, one pair of ear- 
rings, one goat, ten fish-hooks, one coat, two bunches 
of beads, one iron pot, seventeen pieces of cloth, one 
handful of flints, twenty pieces of crockery, one looking- 
glass, two chests. The girl was willing, and was to 
have been bix)ught to school to be taught, until she 
was woman grown ; but the father had given her to 
another man before the things got there. 

There was a very sad case of one of our school-girls. 
She was a pretty girl, about twelve years of age, 
dehcately formed. Her native name was "Ijuli." 
She sang all our Sabbath-school songs sweetly, sewed 
very neatly, could make her own dress after it was cut 
out for her, always said her lessons perfectly, and 
never made any trouble, or broke rules. 

One day I heard her father had sold her to a man 
from Elobi, for a large two-masted trade boat. I saw 
the boat lying at the beach, near her faUier's town, 
and found it was true. Alas ! it was true, for a few 
days afterward, while I was teaching in school, her 
father and two other men, one of them the hated 
owner of the boat, came, all of them drunk, and called 
for me and the child. As I had no right over her, I went 
to the room where they were, and sent word for her to 
come. She would not come, fbr she knew what they 
wanted. At last I had to go myself to the girls' yard, 
and lead the weeping child to her drunken father. 
There were many tears that day. We gave her cloth- 
ing, books, and needles, and other keepsakes, and a 
chest to put them in, and she was led away from us. 
She has often come to visit us since, but she is unhappy. 
Her own father has made her so. 
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MISSIONARY NEWS. 

SHIPWRECK IN FIJI. 

You will have heard of the survivors of the crew and 
passengers of the *^ All Serene/' who drifted on a raft 
or punt to Bukilevu. The " All Serene " was wrecked 
nt sea» and these poor men, eighteen of them, had 
existed a month on two sharks and a little flour mixed 
with salt water, with nothing to drink but a little 
water caught as best they could during a shower. 
These eighteen are all that are spared out of thirty-nine. 

Bukilevu is a town where some Christians are living. 
These Christians were kind to the poor shipwrecked 
people, and did all they could for them till their Missio- 
nary, Mr. Nettleton, arrived. . Two days after they had 
crawled on shore, Mr. Nettleton went to hold Missio- 
nary meetings, not knowing any thing of the matter, 
and found them in a most pitiable state, almost naked, 
and covered with sores, with their feet swollen an 
immense size, having been so long continually in the 
salt water. Poor fellows ! when they saw him they 
burst into tears and wept aloud, saying God had sent 
him : would he kneel down with them to thank God 
for his goodness t 

Malambi being nearest, he sent there for needfcd 
supplies, dressed their sores, and did all in his power 
for their comfort, He stayed with them for a few 
days. They have suffered most fearfully, but many are 
now strong again, and try to shew, in many ways, their 
gratitude for our care. Our stores were, unfortunately, 
low, but we have got on pretty well. I assure you it 
has been no little pleasure to do what we could, though 
of course it has made us very busy. The vessel was 
bound from Vancouver's Island to Sydney. — A Letter 
from Fiji. 
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HINDUS AND THEIR PRAYERS. 

You have heard probably that the Hmdus are very 
religious* They are so, and perhaps exceed all other 
people in the world in the modes they have of shewing 
their religions feelings. They give many kinds of alms, 
about which I will write to you by-and-by, and 
they make many prayers. 
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If I give you a specimen of one of their prayers, you 
will soon see that the difference is great between your 
religion and theirs. 

Our Saviour, in the fifth chapter of Matthew, says 
that when we pray we are not to " use vain repetitions, 
as the heathen do, for they think that they shall be 
heard for their much speakmg." 

If you were walking along the streets of some town 
' in India, you might see near a comer, where all the 
passers-by could behold them, and especially near a 
temple, perhaps, men sitting down on the bare groxmd, 
or prostrating themselves at full length, and shouting 
out the name of the god they habitually pray to, and 
whom they wish to honour. Tes, as fast as the tongue 
can articulate thJd syUables (and by long and frequent 
practice they can speak it quicker than you or I can), 
the name of the god is repeated perhaps many thou- 
sands of timesi It is something like this : 
''Eama^ Eama, Bama^ Boaia, Bama, Bama, Kama /' or, 
"Siva, Siva, Siva, Siva, Siva, Siva, Siva» Siva;" or, 
" Nar-ayana, Nar-ayana, Nar-ayana, Nar-ayana ;*' 
which ;s their " mmch speaking," and, in their esteem, 
is highly meritorious to themselves and honourable to 
the gods they worship. 

I remember the case of a Hindu, who lived near me 
some years ago in the south of India, who was so very 
religious, that he tamed a parrot to repeat the name of 
his god. 

Parrots, you are aware, can talk fast sometimes; 
and this one soon learnt to do the prayer nearly 
as well as the master, perhaps quite as well The 
parrot's "vain repetition" and " much speaking " the 
god would of course reckon to the good account of 
the bird's owner when he came to balance and make 
all straight by-and-by, after death. It sounded very 
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oddly, and very sorrowfully, too, to hear this parrot 
repeat the name of his master^s god so often, and to 
know the reason for its doing so. 

Perhaps I need not tell you that there are many diffe- 
rent trades carried on in India, as there are in this eountiy. 
Low down in the scale of respectable Hindu society is 
the trade* of a chuckler, or shoemaker, because he deals 
in skins. The skin of an animal is an unclean thing 
to a Hindu. 

I knew a company of chucklers (shoemakers) living 
near Bangalore when I was there, who wanted a god 
to worship. What do you think they did to get one 1 
They made an immense pair of shoes, put them on a 
stone altar, burnt incense to them, and bowed down, or 
prostrated themselves before them. Perhaps the shoes 
were as proper gods as the idols of wood and stone 
that the other heathens worship, or the idol gold which 
the imiversal world adores, and which, alas ! so many 
Christian people bow down to. 

Some one says the Hindus have three hundred and 
thirty millions of idols; but I can easily prove to you 
that there are many more than that, as I will try to do 
another time. Our duty is to tell those poor deluded 
people about our blessed Saviour, who died to save 
them from their sins and their gods. Tambt. 
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THE CHILDREN IN CEYLON. 

Cbtlon is a large and beautiful island to the south of 
India. The people who inhabit a great part of the 
island are called Singhalese ; and I wish now to tell 
you something about the Singhalese little girls. 

The way in which they learn their lessons is quite 
amusing, only, if one is too near them, it becomes 
rather deafening. Many of them come to school an 
hour before the appointed time, and then begin repeat- 
ing their lessons in a loud drawling way; and, when a 
number are doing so, there is a great noise. They are 
fond of learning Singhalese poetry; and many of them 
can repeat, or rather sing, eight or ten pages. There 
are books containing very nice Christian poetry pub- 
lished for the Tise of children. If native girls begin 
when they are young they learn very quickly. 

They are all fond of sewing and crochet work: so 
that a crochet hook and a skein of cotton were a most 
acteptable reward. 

One morning, when I went into the school, I noticed 
a new little girl, who was crying. I went to her to 
inquire what was the matter, when she darted out of 
the bungalow screaming, and evidently very much 
frightened. We sent two of the girls after her, to bring 
her back and comfort her. It seems she had never 
seen a person with a white face before, and it was the 
sight of me that had alarmed her so much. Afterwards 
Heeney (that was her name) and I became very good 
friends ; and on a Saturday, and at other times when 
they had a holiday, she would come to the Mission 
house to ask me to let her sit by my side and sew for 
me. Several others did the same ; and I had generally 
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a number of little companions to escort me to the 
Singhalese church on a Sxmday morning. In India it 
is not thought nice for women to go out alone ; and I 
remember one evening I was walking to see a friend 
who lived very near us, when, on passing the house 
where one of the school-girls lived, she ran out, saying, 
" Mother told me to walk with Miss." My tiny pro- 
tectress waited for me while I paid a short visit, 
and, indeed, did not leave me until I was at home. I 
was amused at a little girl, of about six, being sent to 
take charge of me. So you see that, though timid at 
first, the children soon grow confiding and affectionate. 
They are fond of having the word "Harmy" added 
to their names. It is a term of respect, something, 
like Miss in this country. 

In a village a few miles from Galle one of the prin- 
cipal men became converted to Christianity through 
reading religious books. Once, when my brother went 
there, he had the great pleasure of preaching the Gospel 
for the first time to his family ; and shortly afterwards 
they, too, began to worship the true God. 

Just before we left Ceylon this new convert and his 
wife begged us to take their little daughter to England 
with us. We should have taken charge of her most 
gladly ; but though her father was willing to pay her 
passage, other difficulties occurred, and it was thought 
better that she should wait for a few years. 

The natives are so unwilling to part with their 
children, that the desire of these parents that their 
child should receive a Christian education was a strong 
proof of the power of the Gospel on their hearts. Some 
of the girls in our Mission schools have been converted ; 
and we hope and pray that this may be the case with 
many, many others of them. 

Yery often, when they grow up and are married, 
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|tbey have to live in villages where there are no other 
i Christians. Then, if they have learned to love their 
I Saviour and his word, they may become like Mission- 
aries to the heathen people around them. C. S. 




EAVENS AND THEIR FOOD. 
It is wonderful to observe the distance from which 
ravens, &G,y can smell a dead carcass in Africa, and 
from what a height in the air they can distinguish it, 
though lying among bushes ; for such is their height 
where they are seen hovering directly above a dead 
animal, that they appear to me not larger than spar- 
rows. 

The first thing that a wild Bushman does on 
awakening in the morning is — ^not to look up to the 
God of heaven for the bread of life, but to look up and 
survey the heavens, to discover if any ravens are hover- 
ing over any particular spot. 

If any are seen, the sight is a joyful one, for he is 
certain to find food. He hastens to the spot imme- 
diately underneath the ravens, where he at least finds 
part of a buffalo, antelope, wild ass, or some other 
animal that has been killed during the night by lion, 
tiger, or wolf. 

He obtains fire by rubbing two pieces of stick to- 
gether, commences cooking, and enjoys a feast on what 
the lion has left. 
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"IT IS MORE BLESSED." 

OiVB ! as the morning that flows out of heaven ; 
Give ! as the waves when their channel is riven j 
€live ! as the free air and sunshine are given j 

Lavishly, utterly, joyfuUy give. 
Not the waste drops of thy cup overflowing ; 
Not the faiiit sparks of thy hearth ever glowing ; 
Not a paLs bud from the June roses blowing ; 

Give an He gave thee who gave thee to live. 

Pour ottt thy love like the rush of a river, 

Wasting its waters, for ever and ever, 

Through the burnt sands that reward not the giver; 

Silent or songful, thou neai^st the sea. 
Scatter thy life as the summer's shower pouring ! 
What if no bird through the pearl-rain is scaring ? 
Wllfli if no blossom looks upward adoring 1 

hoA to the life that was lavished for thee ! 

Almost the daj of thy giving is over ; 

Ere from the gva^s dies the bee-haimted clover, 

Thou wilt have vanished from friend and from lovtr; 

What shall thy longing avail in the grave t 
Give as the heart gives whose fetters are breakiiig^ 
Life, love, and hope, all thy dreams and thy waking; 
Soon heaven's river thy soul-fever slaking. 

Thou shalt know God, and the gift that He gave. 




Twas a fair sight — ^the snow-pale infant sleeping, 
So fondly guardianed by those creatures mild ; 

Watch o'er his closed eyes their bright eyes keeping ; 
Wondrous the love betwixt the birds and child ! 
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JAMES kELVILLE'S CHILD * 

B7 HBS. A. BTUABT HONTBATH. 

Onb time my soul was pierced as with a sword, 
Contending still with men untaught and wild ; 

When He who to the prophet lent his gourd, 
Gave me the solace of a pleasant child. 

A summer gift, my precious flower was given, 
A very simmier fhigrance was its life ; 

Its clear eyes soothed me as the blue of heaven. 
When home I turned — a weary man of strife. 

A few short months, it blossomed near my heart, 
A few short months, else toilsome all, and sad ; 

But that home solace nerved me for my part. 
And of the babe I was exceeding glad. 

Alas ! my pretty bud, scarce formed, was dying — 
(The prophet's gourd it withered in a night !) 

And He who gave me all, my heart's pulse trying, 
Took gently home the child of my delight. 

My gracious Master saved me from repining, 
So tenderly He sued me for his own ; 

So beautiful He made my babe's declining. 
Its dying blessed me qs its birth hath done ! 

And of the ransom for that baby paid. 

So very sweet at times our converse seemed, 

That the sure truth of grief a gladness made. 
Our little lamb by God's own Lamb redeemed ! 



* Jahbs Msltills, an eminent minister and faithful contender for th« 
troth in Scotland, was born in 1556, and died in banishment, 1614. 
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— ^There were two milkwhite doves my wife had nou* 
rished, 

And I too loved erewhile, at times to stand, 
Marking how each the other fondly cherished, 

And fed them from my baby's dimpled hand. 

So tame they grew that to his cradle flying, 
Full oft they cooed him to his noontide rest ; 

And to the murmurs of his sleep replying, 
Crept gently in, and nestled in his breast. 

'Twas a fair sight — ^the snow-pale in&nt sleeping. 
So fondly guardianed by those creatures mild ; 

•Watch o*er his closed eyes their bright eyes keeping ; 
Wondrous the love betwixt the birds and child ! 

Still as he sickened seemed the doves too dwining, 
Forsook their food, and loathed their pretty play : 

And on the day he died, with sad note pining, 
One gentle bird would not be frayed away. 

His mother found it when she rose, sad-hearted, 
At early dawn, with sense of nearing ill ; 

And when at last, the Httle spirit parted. 
The dove died too— as if of its heart chill. 

The other flew to meet my sad home-riding, 

As with a human sorrow in its coo ; 
To my dead child, and its dead mate then guiding, 

Most pitifully plained — and parted too ! 

'Twas my first "present" and first "pledge" to heaven! 

And as I laid my darling 'neath the sod, 
Precious His comforts— once an infant given, 

And offered with two turtle-doves to God ! 
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FISHING IN CHINA. 

Throughout Cliina fish is a principal article of food, 
aad the fish-market is naturally one of the most essential 
and important features in every town. It has been sup- 
posed that nearly a tenth of the 
popi;lat;on derive their meu-us of 
Biipport from the fisheries- 

Hundreds and thousands of 
boata crowd the whole coast of 
China, There ia no speciea of 
craft by which a fi^sh can Ije iu- 
yeigled which is not 
practised with eucccsjj 
in China — every va- 




riety of net, from vast seines, embracing miles, to the 
smallest hand-fillet in the care of a child. 

Fishing by night and fishing by day ; — fishing in 
moonlight, by torchlight, and in utter darkness; — 
fishing in boats of all sizes ; — fishing by those who are 
stationary on the rock by the sea-side, and by those 
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who are absent for weeks on the wildest of seasj — 
fishing by cormorants, fishing by divers ; — fishing by 
lines, with bask£ts,by every imaginable decoy and device. 

There is no river which is not staked to assist the 
fisherman in his craft. There is no lake, no pond, 
which is not crowded with fish. A piece of water is 
nearly as valuable as a field of fertile land. At day- 
break every city is crowded with sellers of live fish, 
who carry their commodity in buckets of water, saving 
all they do not sell, to be returned to the pond, or 
kept for another day's service." 

Tens of thousands of families subsist by fishing, and 
the bays and inlets abound with fish. The Chinese 
will eat almost any thing, and do not even reject the 
blubber-fish or the star-fish, some kinds of which are 
indescribably hideous. 
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Wb ask the friends of Missions at home to pray much 
for us who are called to labour in India. 

One old mountain chief, after being at Sabbath 
worship with us, said, "I am an old man — a chief. 
I never stole, or murdered, or wronged any one. But 
what will become of me when I die, I know not." 
He evidently felt a most distressing concern ; and so 
it is with many all over the country. 

A Hindu we met said, '^ I have read all our Shasters, 
but nowhere find a way of salvation. Everywhere I 
read the frolic and sport of Krishnu. I was early 
taught to worship my Guru; but can he, a sinner, save 
me, a sinner )" 

Christians, hasten with the bread of life to these 
dark, benighted ones, who, after so long a time, are 
opening their eyes to see that they have no Saviour. 
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CROSSING RIVERS IN AFRICA. 

** When thou passest through the waters, I will b^ with 
thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee." — 
Isa. xliii. 2. 

In a country such as Britain, where there are bridges 
over all the rivers at proper parts, the importance of 
this promise, in its literal sense, cannot be fully appre- 
ciated ; but in countries where bridges are unknown, it 
can. 

When travelling by coach, or otherwise, in this 
country, we never overhear passengers saying, "How 
shall we get across such a river ? we hope we shall find 
it low : is it reckoned generally to be a safe ford, like 
Ox-ford, Hert-ford, Camel-ford 1 (fee. We hope the 
late rain has not swelled the river." No! such re- 
marks we never hear, because rivers are no obstacles in 
this coimtry : we often cross them asleep, in coaches. 

It is very different in a bridgeless country, I re- 
member, while crossing a river, when twilight was 
almost gone, and likely soon to be very dark, my 
waggon-wheels stuck fast in the mud when about half 
across. The twelve oxen that were yoked to it could 
not stir the waggon an inch, nor could the addition of 
twelve more oxen effect a movement, owing to a sud- 
den rise at the opposite side, which prevented their 
drawing unitedly. 

After a council held by the Hottentots respecting 
the best means to be used for extricating my waggon 
and self from our awkward position, they untied the 
oxen from the fore part of the waggon and fastened 
them to the hinder part, and by that ingenious method 
the waggon was drawn backwards out of the river. 

At another time I was stopped nine or ten days 
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at the side of the Great Orange river, before I was 
able to get across, being about a quarter of a mile 
over. K ever I coveted any thing in my life it vras 
then,*for I earnestly wished at heart the loan of West- 
minster bridge. Even after discovering a ford, we 
were two hours hard at work before all the waggons, 
men, loose oxen, sheep, goats, and dogs were got safely 
over. To prevent my gf'umbling afc being detained 
ten days by that formidable river, I was told of some 
who had been detained six weeks by the same obstruo- 
tion, and. that many oxen and men have been carried 
down by the force of the stream, and perished, when 
attempting to cross it. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FOR MRS. HURFS SUNDAY 
SCHOLARS, BARBADOES. 

We have great pleasure in acknowledging, with thanks, 
the following contributions for Mrs. Huid — 

A Friend, Darlington 10 

Sunday School, Newland, Hull, West Circuit . 10 
Collected by Miss Fanny Rider and Mrs. Pittis, 

Newport 2 12 

Miss Beckwith's Scholars . • . .070 

Haverfordwest Sunday School . . . . 1 11 

Mrs.. Evans, Hagley 2 G 

Scholars in the Sunday School, Gilstead . .021 
Masters George Percy and WUliam Bird . .038 

Master Harry Chubb 10 

A Friend 10 

From the Scholars of the Canharrack Sunday 

School * . .085 

The ladies of Lambeth have also kindly given the 
following articles of clothing to be sent to Mrs. Hurd — 

24 Boy's Blouses; 6 dozen Pinafores; 5 Jackets; 11 
Skirts ; value lOL lU 
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MISSIONARY NEWS. 

GOOD NEWS FKOM PAR COU»TRIBS. 

You will be pleased to hear, dear young friends, that 
in heathen lands the children tanght in our Mission 
schools are, many of them, turning to the Lord, re- 
penting of their sins, seeking forgiveness, and are made 
happy in a sense of God's love. 

Miss Lamb, who has had charge of the girls' school 
at Verulam, South Africa, writes to tell us that these 
once rude and ignorant Kaffir girls are earnestly seek- 
ing salvation. She says — 

" On Nov. 20th, at the conclusion of the evening 
service, we held a prayer-meeting. A general weeping 
and wailing commenced, especially among the women 
and girls. Their lamentations were great ; and, after 
some time, many of them went out of the chapel to 
renew their supplications in the bush. 

^' A prayer-meeting was held at six o'clock the next 
morning, folly attended, and another in the evening. 
A while after we had separated, an old school girl of 
mine came to the Mission house to tell me the glad 
news that she could rejoice, ' because the Holy Spirit 
had come into her heart.' She told the joyful tidings 
to the girls, who had gone to their rooms for the night. 
This roused them to renew their prayers, which they 
did with great earnestness for about two hours. 

*^ The next morning one of the girls came to me to 
say, * Ma'am, I 'm very glad, because God give me a 
new heart to-night' (meaning, last night). In the 
evening I met those who were seeking salvation ; and 
after prolonged and earnest pleading, when we parted, 
five more could rejoice in a newly-found Saviour ; and 
now there are fourteen converts. Amongst those con- 
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verted are six of my old school girls and two of xny 
present ones." 

CONVERTS IN MADRAS. 

Miss Clayton, who has had a school in Madras, tells 
the same happy story of her scholars seeking and 
finding that precious Saviour, who says, " Come unto 
.me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest." " Look unto me, and be ye saved, all 
ends of the earth." 

And now, dear children, let me ask, Have you sought 
and found that salvation that these dear girls in Africa 
and India are rejoicing in ] If you have not, how sad 
is your state. They in heathen lands are surrounded 
by sin and vice, of which you cannot form an idea. 
How many are their temptations to evil, and how few 
their advantages for good. How great will be yoxir 
condemnation if you neglect this great salvation. 

Let me entreat you, without delay, to pray earnestly 
that God will send his Holy Spirit into your hearts ; and 
do not rest till you can say with the KaflBir girl, " I am 
very glad, because God has given me a new heart." 



THY KINGDOM COME. 

Come, blessed Lord ! let every shore 

And answering island sing 
The praises of Thy royal name. 

And own Thee as their King. 

Bid the whole earth, responsive now 

To the bright world above, 
Break forth in rapturous strains of joy. 

In memory of Thy love. 
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STORIES ABOUT CROCODILES, 

Some poor women were washing their garments at the 
edge of a river in Western Africa. One of the company, 
seeing a large crocodile in the river approaching them, 
pointed to it with her finger, and said, Bamhaha naktah, 
" Crocodile is coming." It was a common sight, and 
she resumed her work without any apprehension of 
danger, until the monster snapped her leg, and she fell 
on his back, crying, " I am golie ! I am gone !" The 
animal dragged her under water to the opposite bank 
of the river, and there devoured her. 
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Did not the natural instinct keep these animals from 
going further than the edge of the water neither 
human beings nor animals would be safe in the neigh- 
bourhood of African riyeis. 

A Missionary was going up a river in a boat: he had 
a milch goat on board to supply milk for the coffee. 
When the vessel anchored to wait for the tide it was 
put on shore, and tethered to bushes, that it might 
safely graze. One day a screaming bleat from the 
goat was heard on deck. They looked to the spot 
whence the sound came, and saw a large crocodile, with 
the goat in his mouth, descending the bank into the 
river. JRe plunged below the surface, then rose agftin^ 
(ind, after one more shrill bleat^ the poor goat was 
silent in the monster's stomach. 

The men manned the beato md pursued, and fired 
their muskets at the crocodliSe : the splash of the ballsf 
wex« seen on the head m^ back ; yet so impenetrable 
wa» its armour, th»t all they could do did not even 
make it iMSrwm iCs speed. 

JOB XLI. 

Verse 1. 
Canst thou draw out Leviathan with an hook ? or his 
tongue with a cord which thou lettest down? 
Verse 2. 
Canst thou put a hook into his nose ? or bore his 
jaw through with a thorn I 

Verse 28. 
The arrow cannot make him flee : slingstones are 
turned with him into stubble. 

Verse 29. 
Darts are counted as stubble : he laugheth at the 
shaking of a spear. 
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« WITHOUT NATURAL AFFECTION." 

Dear Children,—^ 

You have read in the New Testament that fearful 
description of the wickedness of the heathen world 
which St. Paul gives. Among other things, he says 
they are " without natural affection." That is, parents 
do not love their children, and children do not love 
dieir parents. 

Perhaps you have sometimes wondered whether there 
were indeed any people so wicked as those there de- 
scribed. Now I have been living several years with 
the Hindoos, who are among the most civilized of hea- 
then nations. I will tell you some things that I have 
seen here, and you will say that St. Paid*s description 
a.pplies even to this people. 

▲ DAUGHTER CASTS OFF HER MOTHER. 

^ A few weeks ago I saw two women sitting before my 
door, the one a very aged, infirm person, arid the other 
a strong, healthy woman. I asked them what they 
wanted. The younger one said, " Sir, this old woman 
wishes to be received into your almshouse. She has 
no children or relatives to take care of her, and she is 
too weak to work, or even to go about and beg." 
" And who are you?" I asked. She replied, " I am 
only a neighbour, who came to show her tiie way here." 
So I allowed the old woman to stay in the almshouse a 
few days. But I afterwards learned that the woman 
who came with her was her own daughter, married, and 
living about six miles from here ! As it was a rule not 
to receive those who had relatives with whom they 
could live, I told her she must go home and live with 
her daughter. The old woman fell down at my feet, 
and cried, and begged to be permitted to stay. She 
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said her son-in-law and daughter had turned her out of 
doors, and would not give her any thing to eat, and 
that, if sent away from here, she should starve. Was 
not that daughter '^ without natural affection,'' when 
she could thus cast off her mother in her old age and 
weakness, and leave her to starve, or be fed bj 
strangers ) 

A HOTHEB THROWS AWAY HSR CHILD. 

But some little 
girl, who has been 
watched over from 
infancy by a kind 
mother, will say,. 
" Children may per- 
haps forget their 
parents, but I do 
not believe a mother can ever cease to love her child." 
Well, then, I will mention an incident which will show 
that even mothers may be " without natural affection"" ' 
for their children. One day, as I was sitting in my study,, 
a man came up to the window, and began to tell the 
following story. He said, " I was going to a village 
a few miles off yesterday, when, passing by a hedge of 
prickly-pear, I heard a low moaning, as of a little 
child in pain. On looking about, I found a baby^ 
lying among the thorny bushes, struggling and 
crying. It had been thrown so far in among the^ 
thorns that I could not reach it, so I called some of the 
men of the place as quickly as I could, and we cut 
away the prickly-pear, till we could reach the little- 
babe and take it out. It was very deeply scratched by 
the thorns, and covered with blood. We gave it some 
milk, and it revived a little; but it was so badly hurt,, 
that it died in a few hours." On inquiry, it was found 
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that the mother of the child had herself carried her 
babe there and thrown it among the thorns, hoping it 
would die before it should be found. But it lay there 
for hours, crying with all its might, till the stranger 
came by and heard it. Could you think of any thing 
more cruell And was not that mother "without 
natural affection," when she could carry her living 
babe and throw it among the thorns to die ? Truly 
the heathen have changed veiy little for the better 
since the time of St. Paul. L. B. 
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arms, jumping from branch to branch, scramblmg and 
quarelling for nuts. 

A little girl, named Diggee, used to come to me 
every morning to learn English, She was very good 
and obedient, and learnt very quickly. When her les- 
sons were over, she would prattle away in Singhalese, 
and I think I learnt more Singhalese from her than 
from any other teacher I had ; so you see little girls 
may be very useful. 

Diggee's parents are Christians, and I have great 
hopes that she will grow to be a very good woman. 

There was a very nice girls' school at a village 
called Maharmodere, to which I went very frequently. 
Some of the girls there made rapid progress, and quite 
excelled in fancy work. The parents of these pupils 
partly supported this school. 

We had other schools in the neighbouring villages 
which were doing a great deal of good ; but I am sorry 
to say several of them must be given up, unless there 
is some money given to carry them on with. I think 
many little girls who read this might do something to 
benefit their httle sisters in Ceylon. C. S. 
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SELF-TORTURE OF HINDUS; OR, HINDU 
DEVOTEES. 

Such sights as these are, alas ! too common in India. 
There appears one miserable object, who, in the vain 
hope of working out his salvation by so doing, has 
been standing upon one leg, and, with one arm on 
his head, perhaps for twenty or thirty years. The 
really burning sun, or the pouring rains, make no 
difference to him. His idea is, the more misery the 
more merit. 

There is another poor fanatic on the ground, grovel- 
ling, apparently, like a worm. He is on a pilgrimage. 
Perhaps he is journeying from the north of India to the 
south, a distance of one or two thousand miles. The 
whole way he travels he measures with the length of 
his own body laid upon the ground. What a weary 
journey is his ! what a miserable existence is he drag- 
ging out, in the vain hope of finding salvation 1 

In the distance is to be seen the Churruck Puja, or 
swinging festival. There is the poor man, with the 
hook fastened through the fleshy part of his back, 
suspended at the end of the pole, and whirling roimd, 
to the great delight of the beholders, who think that 
they thus honour their wretched gods. The poor, 
lacerated, but willing victim, on this occasion, receives 
three or four shillings for allowing himself to be thus 
tortured. This festival takes place every year through- 
out the greater part of India. 

We give a few instances to shew the extent to which 
the Hindus will submit themselves to self-torture, in 
order to merit, as they imagine, the favour of their 
gods, and also to attract the admiration of the 
people. 
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One wretched map, who began his life of self-morti- 
fication at ten years of age, travelled about for thirty- 
five years on a bed of iron spikes, the people every- 
where worshipping him as a god. He had been also in 
the habit of allowing water to fall on his head from a 
height, drop by drop, even in the cold season, so that 
he might be rendered constantly imeasy ; and, during 
the hot weather, he was in the habit of mortifying 
himself in an opposite way, by causing logs of wood to 
be kept burning round him, that his sufferings from 
the heat might be the greater. 

Another fbkir was observed by an English cleigyman 
preparing something extraordinary by the road-side. 
He had several Hindu pilgrims around him, who were 
literally engaged in worshipping him, kissing his feet, 
calling him god, and iilvoking his blessing. A larg& 
fire was kindled imder the extended branch of an old 
tree. To this branch the fakir fastened two strong- 
ropes, having at the lower end of each a stuffed noose, 
and into them he introduced his feet. He then sus- 
pended himself, with his head downward, over the fire^ 
and, by means of another rope, continued to swings 
himself backward and forward, while, with the other 
hand, he counted a string of beads a fixed number of 
times. To this species of frightful torture he doomed 
himself for four hours every day during a period of 
twelve years. On coming down from his swinging 
posture, he would roll himself in the hot ashes of the 
fire. By this means he said he would atone for the 
guilt of his sins, and be made holy for ever. 

We beUeve, however, that it is more frequently a 
desire to obtain human applause which actuates thesa 
poor blinded people, than any other motive. 
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TKAVELLING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

A MID-DAY OUTSPANNING. 

Travellers in the^ 
interior of Soutk 
Africa encounter 
many inconveni- 
ences, as you will 
see in the follow- 
ing account by a 
Missionary, who 
was taking a journey in his waggon : — 

*' Having come to some accustomed water place, which 
is by the wayside, we look out for a tree which win 
give us shade when the sun has become more powerful. 
It is about nine o'clock in the morning. The oxen 
being released from the yoke, and the reins which 
have been round their horns collected, the boy (leader) 
goes off with the oxen to feed, while the driver remains 
by the waggon to cook. 

We then pack off to see what kind of water we shall 
"gety if any. We find it most filthy. Beasts, sheep^ 
dogs, and monkeys, have drunk and waded in it. We 
look in vain for a cleaner part, where we can procure 
a little water for our kettle. The water found is aU 
the same : you must drink it or none. It is not a 
foimtain, but water which has lodged in a sand-hole 
when the river last ran. 

"We dig a hole with our hands in the sand, a little 
distance from the water's edge, and take what we 
can there get, at least fancying it may be better than 
the other. The kettle being full, we make a fire of 
wood, and hope that by boiling, and the addition of 
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A spoonful of milk, if there be any, the mud, at least, 
will sink to the bottom. By making coffee instead of 
tea, and this strong, other unpleasant tastes, are not 
so much perceiyed. If we wish to drink cold water, 
we strain it through a *> clean pocket-handkerchief, or 
.« piece of cotton, being desirous not to eat more of the 
"pecks" of "dirt" assigned to us in our lifetime than is 
necessary. 

Betuming to the waggon, the food brought from 
>faome is given out to be cooked. It consists of flesh 
€or the men, meat and bread for ourselves, tea or 
-coffee for all. The food being ready, a skin is spread 
•on the groimd for ourselves, under the sliade of the 
waggon or tree. Our food we eat with knives and 
iforks, after the civilized fashion, but the men with 
their fingers, or, at most, with a pocket-knife. Our 
ooffee or tea we drink out of tin mugs, and have the 
luxury of sugar, which o\ir men do not taste. Milk 
none of us expect on the path. Having well begun to 
<eat, two or three, if not six or seven, natives turn in 
upon us. They have seen our waggon in the distance, 
and have followed to get what they could out of us. 
They shake hands all round, beginning with the ser- 
vants, and utter the usual heartless salute, '^Goed 
dag." The women seat themselves without ceremony 
on the ground near where the servants are eating, 
while the men seek a stone to use as a stool. They 
ttalk with the servants about this event and that, this 
person and the other ; never forgetting to light their 
pipes and hand it all round, for each to get a puff or 
two from the same charge. Our men now hand them 
a part of the food which has been given to themselves. 
It is received without a word. Each one, like the 
1)aboons on the mountains around them, tears off with 
iiis fingers a piece for himself, and passes the rest on. 
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Having eaten what they can get from the ser- 
vants, they come to ns, askmg for tea, medicine, or 
any thing they happen to want. Should the article* 
asked be given to them, no word of thanks is spoken 
unless they are first taught it. Having got all they 
can, they walk away. Our men having eaten, sleep ; 
for we must wait till the heat of the day is past before- 
we can resume our journey. This time is employed 
by us in reading or writing, as we are able. The' time- 
having come when we can again travel, the men are- 
awoke, the long whip cracked for the watcher to bring 
the oxen; kettle and other cooking utensils tied behind 
the waggon ; barrels filled for use at the next outspan- 
ning, where there will be no water; oxen caught by 
the horns with ropes of beast-hide ; and their necks 
being fastened in the yoke, the long whip cracked, and 
the waggon rides away. This supposes that the oxen 
have not been lost, and that no other detention occurs. 

At a night outspanning, after tea or supper has been 
taken, a hymn sung, and prayer offered, the oxen are 
made fast around the waggon, we repair to the waggon 
to sleep, while the men gather aroimd the fire they 
have made, a skin forming their only bed. 
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GARDEN THOUGHTS. 

inf a garden man was placed. 

Meet abode for innocence, 
"With his Maker's image graced : 

Sin crept in, and drove him thence. 
Through the world, a wretch undone. 
Seeking rest, and finding none. 

In a garden, on that night, 

When our Saviour was betrayed, 

With what world-redeeming might 
In His agony he prayed! 

Till He drank the vengeance up. 

And with mercy filled the cup. 

Oh! remember him who laid 

Uncreated splendour by, 
Lower than the angels made, 

Fallen man to glorify; 
And from death beyond the grave 
Unto life immortal save. 

Think of Him, your souls he sought. 

Wandering never to return. 
Hath He found you? At the thought 

Your glad hearts within you bum : 
Then your love, like his, extend, 
Be, like Him, the sinner's fiiend. 

Ye, who smile in rosy youth. 

Glow with manhood, fade through years, 
Send the life, tiie light, the truth, 

To dead hearts, blind eyes, deaf ears; 
And your very pleasures make 
CJharities, for Jesus' sake. 
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So shall Gospel-gloiy run, 

Bound the globe, to every clime; 
Brighter than the circling sun, 

Hastening tha!t millennial time, 
When the earth shall be restored 
As the garden of the Lord. 

J. MONTGOMEBT. 



MOUNT LEBANON. 

A LETTER TO THE LITTLE GIRLS WHO LOVE TO HEAR FROM 
MISSIONARIES. 

My dear LITTLE SiSTERS, — 

We are now living in a mud house in Dooma, on 
Mount Lebanon. It is a lovely village, high up on the 
mountain, and from our front door we see the Medi- 
terranean Sea. The people here are members of the 
•Greek Church, and call themselves Christians, and say 
they love the Saviour. Yet they do not know the true 
<Tod, but worship the Virgin Mary, and St. Geoige, and 
imany other saints. People who worship idols become 
very wicked. The poor women and girls are taught by 
ijhe priests that the Virgin Mary, because she was a 
woman and the mother of Christ, can intercede with 
•God, and so they pray to her. And when they go to 
«leep at night, they do not pray, "Our Father," or, 
" Now I lay me down to rest," but they say, **0h. 
Virgin Mary, save me! Oh, Mother of God, have 
anercy on me I" 

The priests make pictures of the Virgin to be hung 
4ip in the churches, and all the people kiss the pictures, 
«nd worship them. 
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MISSIONARY NEWS. 

TI8IT OF THB BEY. OBOBGB M^DOUGALL TO THB BOCKT 
MOUNTAIN 8T0NIBS. 

The Rocky Mountaiiis ran all through Norih America, 
from the north pole to the equator. They are nearest 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

The Rer. George M^DougaU is a Missionary in the 
Hudson's-Bay territory. Last September he went with 
another Missionary, Mr. Steinhaur, to visit some In- 
dians, who live at the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
called Stonies, and he writes to tell us what he saw and 
heard there. I will give you part of his letter ; he says — : 

" On the 10th of June, accompanied by Brother Stein- 
haur, of White Fish Lake Mission, we visited the 
Rocky Mountain Stonies. We spent twenty-one days 
amongst this interesting people, and never were Mis- 
sionaries more cordially received. Old and young 
were anxious for instruction. Day and night our tem- 
porary tabernacle was crowded with an anxious people. 
After the public service we found it impossible to dis- 
miss the congregation : they would still linger, asking 
questions, and entreating us to teach them to sing tho 
hymns recently translated into their strange tongue. 
Truly here is a people prepared of the Lord. 

'' From what I have seen of these different bands, I 
should judge that there cannot be less than three hun- 
dred worthy of a place in the Church of Christ May 
the God of Missions give success to brother Woolsey, 
* an old friend of the poor Stonies,' in the efforts he is 
making to collect funds for the erection of a church 
for this deserving tribe !" 
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SERPENTS. 

EBPENTS are often seen in 
South Africa, and the natives 
have many very foolish and 
superstitious notions about 
I'v snakes. The other day one of 
;l our old class leaders brought 
two women to me, who wanted 
medicine for a person who, 
they said, had had the mis- 
fortune to tread upon a path 
where a snake had lately 
been, and, in consequence, 
her whole body was now 
covered with an eruption. 

I told them that I would 
sick woman, but that her 
caused by treading on the 
path of a snake ; that that was all a heathen super- 
'Stition, and ought not to believe such things. After- 
wards I talked with many of the station people, to 
.ascertain whether they held the same notion. I 
found that nearly all did ; but some of them said that 
there was one particular kind of snake, of an immense 
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could not be 
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size, which was possessed of the power to inflict serious 
bodily sickness oh anybody who might happen to tread 
on ground he had passed over. They described the 
snake as upwards of twenty feet long, aud as thick as 
a man's thigh. I told them that I scarcely believed 
there were any snakes of that size in this part of the 
country; that when they saw a snake their fears- 
caused them to exaggerate its size ; and that I would, 
not believe that any snake had the power they assigned, 
to it, until I proved it myself. I gave them a strict 
charge, that whenever ikej heard of such a reptile 
being in the neighbourhood they were to let me know, 
and I would go and see it. 

A day or two after this, one of the young men came 
home from his day's labour, and reported he had seen. 
a tremendously large snake, such as that described 
above, and that he had marked the hole in the side of 
the mountain where it had gone in. The news did not 
come to my ears ; but the next day several others went 
with him, to tiy and secure the snake for my inspec- 
tion. They found it in the hole indicated, attacked 
and killed it with their assegais, or spears, and brought 
it forthwith to me. 

It turned out to be a cobra de capello, about six feet 
long, and as thick as a man's wrist, a formidable brute,, 
but nothing like what they had described. 

Wittebergen. Bev. A. Bbiggs.. , 



OLD ABIGAIL. 
It was at the close of day, that welcome hour to all' 
Europeans residing in the tropics ; the sultiy sun had 
simk quickly to rest, and the scorching heat had cooled 
down to bearable temperature; the dew was fedling 
gently upon the orange-blossoms, while they deluged 
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the air with their sweetness : nought was heard save 
the moan of the breeze through the feathery branches 
of the banyan-trees, and the rush of the breakers on 
the coral shore. My husband and I were seated, en- 
joying the quiet hour, when a native came in, and, 
seating himself, said, gravely, "Dead is Abigail; but 
she has finished her life welL" " Thanks be to Jesus/' 
we exclaimed, " that she died well l" 

Who is Abigail ) my reader will naturally ask. I 
will tell you. Abigail was a native woman in the 
South-Sea Islandff, who was bom a heathen ; but God, in 
His kind providence, sent Missionaries to her land some 
years ago. And often Abigail, with her friends, listened 
to their ministrations ; and soon, from a dark-minded 
heathen, she became wise imto salvation, and for years 
she adorned the doctrines of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, by a faithfulness to Him in reproving 
sinners around her, and persuading them, by her con- 
duct and conversation, to forsake their evil ways, and 
worship the only true God. 

A nephew of hers bears testimony to her admonitions 
to him, until he found peace in a crucified Saviour; and 
even then she persevered in watching over him, and 
tried to lead him on to higher attainments in the Chris- 
tian life. Eventually he ofiered himself, and was ac- 
cepted, as a local preacher. Just about that time Abi- 
gail fell sick, and her nephew Peter cared for her with 
a son's affection. Often he came to the Mission-house 
for medicine and European bread for sick Abigail, and 
when we gave it to him he would hasten away, de- 
lighted that he had procured little comforts for the 
invalid. Still, with all his kind attentions, poor Abi- 
gail grew weaker and weaker; but her faith waxed 
stronger as she neared the heavenly land, and many 
expressions dropped from her lips that told Jesus wai 
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givifig her comforts that her friend could not admi- 
nister. 

One evening she appeared to be sinking fast, and, a 
friend going to see her, she asked him to pray with 
her. After he had finished, she said softly, in the 
words of Stephen of old, "Lord Jesus receive my 
spirit," and passed away to join the blood-washed 
throng. 

Many and loud were the lamentations of her friends ; 
but poor old Abigail heeded them not. She had, as 
the native had said, finished well. , She could not re- 
ttim to them; but they knew the path she had trod, 
and, if faithful, they might join her beyond the grave 
in that better world. 

It matters not whether we live amid the snows of a 
frigid zone, or in the more temperate clime of England, 
or beneath the bread-fruit and lime on the shores of the 
Lavagen; if the God of Israel be our God, He will be 
our guide, even unto death, and, like pious Abigail, 
afterwards receive us to glory. Oh, may it be our aim, 
like this poor heathen, to glorify our God in our daily 
walk, and, when sickness comes, suffer patiently, and, 
like her, fall into the arms of Jesus ! 



"AS THE HART PANTETIl AFTER THE WATER-BROOKS, 

SO PANTETH MY SOUL AFTER THEE, O GOD. 
MY SOUL THIESTETH FOR GOD, FOR THE LIVING GOD." 

Psalm xUL 

SixcB David wrote these words there have been many 
who have thirsted after God as He did : men, who 
knew they were sinners, have longed to find a Saviour : 
heathens, who have worshipped idols, have thirsted 
aftoi a knowledge of the true Grod. 
There was a heathen chief in South Africa who had 
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heard from a neighbour that some Missionaries were 
coming to teach the people about Gk)d. He was 
very anxious to see them, for he wanted to hear about 
the true God. He sent messengers to the Missionaries, 
entreating them to come to him. He was panting — 
he was thirsting for a knowledge of God. " Oh, come," 
he said to the Missionaries, " come to me, and tell me 
about God, or else I shall die." Sad to say, the Mis- 
sionaries could not go to him, and the poor heathen 
was left in his ignorance and misery. 

Some years after a native Christian teacher was sent 
to him ; and oh ! how rejoiced this poor heathen was 




when he could slake his thirst at the fountain of 
divine love. 

Dear children, let us go to the Fountain that is 
open for sinners ; let us pray that the Lord Jesus will 
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ifash away our sins in his own blood, and when wa 
have done this let us try and send the good news to 
tiie heathen who are perishing. 

DRESS. 
In my Sunday rides, when I go out to preach at the 
rarious kraals in the neighbourhood of my station, 
the Wittebergen, South Africa, I frequently meet 
with natives idly loun^ng about. When asked why 
they do not go to chapel, they make the same excuse 
as thousands of people in England make, namely, that 
they have no suitable clothes. They say that, if they 
go in their kaross, those who are dressed in European 
clothing will not allow them to come near them, say- 
ing, " You are dirty, you will soil our clothes 1" 

Many of those, however, who dress in the heathen 
manner on week-days, put on European apparel on the 
Sabbath. Hence, a decently-dressed man may be 
observed to have the customary steel or brass orna- 
ments on hi3 wrists, the ivory snuff-spoon stuck in his 
hair, and a heathen charm round his neck. In the 
same way a tidily-dressed woman may still have many 
of her heathen ornaments on her person; as, the very 
common necklace of wolves* teeth ; a heathen charm, 
composed of hair, roots, shells, &c., on her neck; many 
rings on her fingers, i^nd on her arms, all the way from 
the wrist to the elbow ; and bead or metal ornaments 
on her ankles. 

On becoming decided Christians they promptly re- 
linquish the bracelets, wolves' teeth, charms, and 
anldets. It may be truly said that many such have a 
much better adorning, " even the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great 
prio©-" Rev. A. Beigos. 
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WE PRAISE THEE 



God eternal, Lord of all, 
Lowly at Thy feet we fall, 
All the earth doth worship Thee ; 
We amidst the throng would be. 

All the holy angels cry, 
Hail, thrice holy God most High! 
Lord of all the heavenly powers, 
Be the same loud anthems ours. 

Glorified Apostles raise 
Night and day continual praise ; 
Hast Thou not a mission, too. 
For Thy children here to do ! 

With Thy prophets' goodly line 
We in mystic bond combine ; 
For Thou hast to babes revealed 
Things that to the wise were sealed. 

Martyrs, in a noble host, 
Of Thy cross are heard to boast ; 
Since so bright the crown they wear, 
Early we Thy cross would bear. 
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JUGGERNAUT. 

The temple of Juggernaut is one of the most famous 
places in India. 

At the annual car-festival pilgrims assemble from 
all parts to the nimiber of tens of thousands. Many 
of them are destitute beggars, living on charity, and 
when such large crowds of them come to one place 
they are often in great distress, and, in consequence, 
many fall sick and die by the way-side, without any 
to help or to pity them. Some of them throw them- 
selves under the wheels of the idol-car that they may 
be crushed to death, and, as they think, be happy in 
a future world. 

It is not known how long Juggernaut has been a 
place of worship, but it is supposed that it has been 
so for many thousand years, and that it is older than 
the Brahmin religion, and older than the Buddhist 
religion. 

There is no caste allowed among the pilgrims within 
two or three miles of the temple ; they are all equal : 
the Brahmin and the beggar may sit and eat together. 
The temple is not the largest in India. The idols, 
you know, are hideous. The great idol is called Jug- 
gernaut, or Juga Natha, two words which mean. Lord 
of the world. 

The wretched Hmdus will go on to worship Jugger- 
naut, and thus offend the God of heaven, until they 
are taught to know and believe the Gospel of our 
blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Will you 
help to send them the Gospel 1 
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GIRLS IN INDIA. 

I OFTEN thinkhow very thank- 
ful English children should 
bo that they are bom in free, 
happy, Christian England. 
I If they were little native 
^children in India their lot 
,in life would be far diffe- 
' rent : their parents would be 
'idolaters, and they them- 
selves would be taught to 
worship and bow down to idols of stone or wood, or 
silver or brass, or clay, or whatever substance the idol 
may be made of. 

Little girls especially should be grateful to God that 
they are not heathens in a land fiill of idols ; for in 
such a land they would be treated cruelly, and be very 
debased. It is only where Christianity prevails that 
woman is free, bright, and happy In heathen conn- 
tries she is the mere slave of man, ever oppressed by 
the stronger sex: not that her feminine qualities are 
different, and require that she should be kept down ; 
these are imaffected by the colour of her skin^ or by the 
changes of the climate she lives in. Woman is the same 
all the world over — "soft, mild, pitiful, flexible;" and, 
excepting when the decrees of idolatry interfere to turn 
the current of her sympathies, she rivals her sisters of' 
other lands in devotion and endurance. Those decrees 
are ever against her, to put her out of her proper 
place. What in this country is the element of her 
power, is, in idol lands, the symbol of her weakness. 
^* I am only a woman; what can I dol" she says. 
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In India, when a girl is bom, there is no rejoicing in 
iihe family at the event, as there would be if it were a 
boy. The father is ashamed to meet his friends to tell 
them, and is angry that the gods have made his lot so 
unlucky. The mother is sorry and melancholy, because 
she knows what her own hard fate has been. If a boy 
had come instead, a feast would have been made, to 
which many friends and neighbours would have been 
invited; presents would have been received and 
given; but as it is only a girl, if any friends are in- 
vited, it is done in the quietest manner possible, as if 
they were, as is doubtless the case, ashamed; and the 
whole affair is flat. The fees needful for the barber, 
the washerman, the astrologer, and others, are only half 
what they would be for a boy, which quite reverses the 
order of things that obtains where woman is styled the 
^'better half." 

On the thirteenth day after birth a name is given to the 
little stranger. If her future husband has been selected 
by the parents, as is very likely, her name must cor- 
respond with his. Should his be Cunniah, for instance, 
her's will be Cunniah-ammah; or Naryen, hers will be 
NaryennAh, or Naryen-amm&h. But there is no feast- 
ing or rejoicing over the ceremony, because it is only a 
^1 i There is a great feast when a boy is named. 
By-and-by she must be weaned, which is done before 
she is one year old. Her mother must nurse her little 
hrotTier till he is three years old. There was a feast 
made for Isaac (Gen. zxi. 8), and for Samuel (1 Sam. 
i. 22), when those little boys were weaned; and there 
is to this day for all Hindu boys, when they pass 
through that ordeal; but no one thinks it worth while 
so to honour a little girl I At five or six years of age 
she goes with her mother to fetch water from the tank 
or the river, and returns, bearing the chatty, or pitcher, 
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upon her head; by which practice she attains that 
erect and graceful carriage for which Oriental femaleer 
are remarkable. In this she reminds us of the daughters 
of the priest of Midian (Ex. ii. 16); or Bachel watering 
the flock (Gen. zzix. 10); or the woman of Samaria 
(John iy. 7). At other times she has to make cow- 
dung cakes, which constitute the fuel of ihe house ; or 
she assists her mother in preparing the cuny-pewder, 
which is needed for the " eating" of the day. 

(To he continued,) 



NATIVE GRATITUDE, SOUTH AFRICA. 
It is often said that the natives of this country hove 
no gratitude. True it is that they have no word in 
their languages to express it But the following in- 
cident will shew that they are not all destitute of it : — 
" A few days ago a native man, whom I did not per- 
sonally know, called upon me at my study. He took 
the seat I offered him, and then introduced himself as 
the man who, several months before, had had his leg 
frightfully torn by dogs, ^md to whom I had sent a man 
with plasters, and other remedies, and directions how 
they were to be used. He further stated that he was 
the husband of the woman who, by the aid of remedies 
which I had sent her, when she was lying in dangerous 
oircumstances, had been brought safely through, and 
restored to health and strength. And now he had come 
to bring me seven shillings and sixpence as a thank- 
offering ! adding; that henceforth he would always attend 
the services at the station chapel ; a promise which, 
I believe, he has kept, as I have noticed him in the con- 
gregation. May he meet with the great Physician, and 
find healing to his soul !" 
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SOUTH-AFRICAN NAMES. 

Perhaps it will interest the readers of the *' Juvenile 
Offering '* to hear something about the names given to 
their black brothers and sisters in South Africa. I am 
"writing about the names which are in use among the 
heathen ; for when a child or a grown up person be- 
comes baptized^ an English name, or a Scripture name, 
is generally selected. Thus, Adam, Abraham, Jacob, 
David, William, John, <fec., are common names for 
Christian men ; and Eve, Sarah, Rachel, Leah, Mary, 
Anna, and suchlike, for Christian girls and women* 
But let me give you a few specimens of native names, 
with their meianings in English. You will think, as I 
did, when I first came among the Fingoes of South 
Africa, that they are very strange. The following are 
some of them : — 

GIHLS' AND women's NAMES. 

Nomyayi a black crow. 

NcmaJtyolo .... mother of bush. 

NohilUa mother of weeping. 

Zondeka hatred. 

Tandeka beloved. 

Tandisa to cause to love. 

BOTS' AND men's NAMES. 

UmangalUo ... a miracle. 



Uvelafina 
AmehJo amahdu 
UTrUimhilu . . 
Jiiktaenkwezi . ", 
JVhlovu . . . 
Yalashiya . . 



where do you come from? 

great eyes 

great tree. 

a star. 

elephant. 

shut and leave. 
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The above axe all Fingoe names. The Basutos have 
a custom of calling the parents after the name of their 
eldest child. Thus: Basophta, "father of Sophia;" 
Maqobotane, " mother of Qobotane." They have given 
native names to our children. Thus one of them is 
called, in the language of the Basutos, LiMogondlOy 
** a blessing;" and the other, Utsakae, "where do you 
eome from V Myself, and my dear wife, they some- 
times call RorEmmie and Ma-Emmie^ after the name 
of our first-bom, now in heaven. 



TWO LITTLE NOTES FROM TWO CHINESE 
GIRLS TO THEIR TEACHER. 

" My dear Teacher, 

" Are you well 1 I am very glad to see you again, 
if you will come again. I pray to God to help you, to 
give you power to declare the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ who die upon the cross for us. K you please, 
you pray for my parent, for she don't know the way of 
salvation, 

" I am your affectionate Friend, 

"JIM." 

" My dear Mam, 

'* Are you well ? I love to see you again, if you 
will come again. 1 am very glad I thank God for 
you teach we what God command we ought to do. 
We are to pray to God to help you, for Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners. Oh, dear teacher, 
you teach me very pretty; you teach me about Jesus 
Christ has die upon the cross for our sin. » 

" I am your affectionate Friend, 

"CHAN." 
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MISSIONARY NEWS. 

THOU GOD OP LOVE ! BENEATH THY SHELTERING 
WINGS 
WE LEAVE OUR HOLY DEAD, 
TO REST IN HOPE ! FROM THIS WORLD's SUF- 
FERINGS 
THEIR SOULS HAVE FLED ! 

I AM sorry to have the momnful news to 
tell you of the death of Mrs. Priestley. She 
was the wife of tte Rev. J. Priestley, and a 
kind friend to the natives in the different 
Stations in South Africa, where her husband 
laboured. 

You will remember seeing accounts in the 
"Juvenile OflFering" of Mrs. Priestley's care 
and affection towards the women and children 
among whom she lived. About a year ago 
Mr. and Mrs Priestley were removed from 
their Station among the Namaoquas, and went 
to live in Cape Town. There she was taken 
ill, and, after a short illness, she died. Mrs. 
Priestley has left two little children, one quite 
a baby. You wiU, I am sure, pray for these 
poor little motherless children that God will 
care for them, and we will pray also for 
Mr. Priestley, that he may be sustained and 
comforted in this his sad loss. 
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HEATHBN GIBL8 BEGINNING TO PRAY IN SOUTH ATRIOA. 

A little while ago I was yery much pleased to hear 
some good news. There is a little kraal ever so fjeir up 
one of the heights of the Wittebergen, the people of 
which were all heathens, who had never been visited 
by a Missionary. Three of the girls belonging to that 
kraal had begun to pray. You will not wonder when I 
tell you that I was very much rejoiced to hear this 
news. The names of the praying girls are, Unomqabane, 
Mitje, and Nosife. Their place of prayer was away in. 
the solitude of the mountain. 

One time, when they were there praying, some of the 
people of the kraal found them, and cruelly drove 
them home, and spoke very angrily to them, saying the4; 
if they dared to pray again they should be well beaten. 

About this time they began to come over to the 
station on Sundays, a distance of ten miles, to service. 
But, alas ! they had no clothes fit to come to chapel 
in, only their greasy heathen karosses. They, how- 
ever, washed themselves clean ; and some of the Chris- 
tian women of the station lent them clothes just for 
the Sabbath. The poor girls had asked their heathen 
father to supply them with clothes ; but he answered 
them so roughly, that they were frightened. When I 
heard this, I sent for them all to come and work for me 
in the garden. They were quite pleased to come ; and, 
after working several days, they found that the wages 
they received were enough to enable them to buy the 
clothes they needed. 

Last Sunday I noticed them in chapel with their new 
clothes on. Speaking to their class leader about the 
threats of their friends to beat them for praying, they 
said, " Let them beat us if they like; that won't turn 
us." 
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THE OLD IDOLATER. 

Most people in India, whether Europeans or natives, 
are early risers. If you have not contracted the habit 
of getting up early in the morning before you go 
to that country, you will be sure to do so when you 
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arrive there. Nothing is bo necessary for the preserva- 
tion of health, in a tropical climate, as a walk or ride 
in the cool air of the early morning, before the sun 
rises, as St James says, "with a burning heat." As 
soon as the sun peeps above the horizon you are sure 
that he is there, even if you could not see him ; and 
you are soon glad to get to the shelter of the houAe 
to be screened and secure from his smiting rays. 

'"The Sim shall not smite thee by day, nor the 
moon by night,'' is a passage of Scripture that is Tory 
beautifully expressive of preservation by the Lord on 
behalf of his people. The power of both sun and 
moon to strike or " smite " people is well known to all 
who have been in the East Many Europeans die of 
sun-strokes, caused by incautiously exposing them- 
selves to his rays, and others are injured for life. 

I have known persons struck by the moon from 
deeping in the moonshine. A case occurred of this 
nature on our voyage home frx)m India, of a sailor 
who slept on deck with his face uncovered, while the 
moon was shining brightly upon him. He looked a 
pitiable object, and would, I fear, feel the effect of the 
stroke through life. Our word, lunatic derives its 
meaning from this cause. Fish exposed to the moon- 
shine will soon turn bad. Native gardeners in India 
will plant seeds, or prune shrubs, only when the moon 
is at a certain age, because they know how this earth 
is affected by that planet. Tou can easily see how true 
the Holy Scripture is proved to be by those who have 
lived in the regions when it was written. 

I did not intend writing about the sun or moon 
when I began, but only of telling you what I saw one 
morning when I was out early, walking through the 
bazaar of a small native towiL Sitting on the piall, 
under the verandah of a house, was an aged man, of 
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fine venbrable appearance. His brow was noble^ his 
eye was full of benevolence, and his white locks re- 
minded one of what Solomon says, that " Hoaiy hairs 
are a crown of glory when found in the way of right- 
eousness." This old man was " found in the way of 
heathenism/' alas ! with many, many millions more. 
There was something attached to his neck, which we 
were unable to understand ; and as we inyoluntarily 
felt mterf sted in him, we took the liberty of stopping 
to inquire. It was an irjn frame, consisting of Heveral 
strips of iron fastened together, and extendmg one 
foot and a half, perhaps two feet, either way, all round 
his neck. It was securely riveted on by the village 
blacksmith, so that the poor old man could not take it 
ofl^ neither could he lie down with it on ; so he was 
obliged to lean against a wall when he wished to go to 
sleep. 

When we stopped to talk to him, and to inquire of 
him kindly what induced him to wear such a thing as 
that, something like the following conversation took 
place in the Tamil language : — 

Missionary. — " Oh, father, why dost thou put thy 
body to so much suffering V' (alluding to the iron collar 
he was wearing). 

Heathen old man. — "I am going to build a temple.'' 
(He had a small earthen cup, called a * chatty,' in his 
hand, containing some copper coins. This he handed 
to us for contributions.) 

Missionary. — " Ah ! are you? Have you obtained 
much money towards it 1" . .' 

Old man. — "No ; very little : it comes slowly." ■ 

Missionary. — " And how long do you purpose wearing 
that iron frame round your neck V 

Old man. — "Till all the money comes, I must wear 
it." 
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Misnonary, — ''What is the name of the god to whom 
you build your temple f ' 

Old man, — " Potpa ndthan v&na esperan" (the lord of 
the forest, or heaven of flowers). 

We spoke to him of .the mortification of the spirit 
as being more acceptable to Jehovah than that of the 
body; of the vanity of idols; of the temple of the 
human hearty as the abode of our Lord; and of the 
temple in heaven. We could not but think his efforts 
were worthy of a holier cause. 



' In Christian heart. 
Oh for a pagan zeaL" 



Tambt. 



GIRLS IN INDIA. 

(OoiUimued from pcige 108.) 

OEs the little Hindu girl not 
go to Bohool, and is she not 
taught t^ read and write 1 Ah, 
no : very rarely. The boys are 
^teught^ but it is considered 
unneeesBary, and even impro- 
per, to teach girls. The peo- 
ple say, " It is not needful to 
educate girls : their business is, 
when married, to cook rice, to attend to their husbands, 
and obey them. All goes on well in Hindu society 
without teaching girls ; why trouble ourselves respect- 
mg them % Besides, if they be educated, they will only 
become unruly and immoral.'' This is the reasoning 
they use against female education ; and till the Mis- 
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«ionarieB and their wives began schools for matiye girls 
they^remained untaught, except a few who had to sing 
in thte temples. 

Of late years, however, the Hindus have begun to 
see the great advantages of education, and have become 
anxious that their daughters should be taught as well 
as their sons. This is now so much the case, that rich 
native gentlemen support and conduct schools for the 
training of Hindu girls in learning, and invite Ikiglish 
ladies and gentlemen to be present at their annual 
examinations. Native ladies, too, have founded schools 
for girls. A few years will doubtless see a wonderful 
advance in this respect ; but, until lately, they all grew 
up in ignorance, and their parents so lightly valued 
them, that, in times of scarcity or famine, they would 
sell their little girls for a few shillings to any one who 
would buy them. In the "Juvenile Offering" many 
accounts have been published of the good done by 
teaching Hindu girls, in Christian schools, the way to 
heaven. Hundreds have been thus qualified to become 
useful in their families and in society; and not a few 
have, when they died, witnessed a good confession, and 
left clear evidence that they have gone to " be with 
Jesus, which is far better." 

I miust write some more about Hindu girls another 
time. 

Tambt. 



If in the Spring-time bright 

No blossoms grace the tree. 

How shall the Autumn's mellow light 

A golden fruitage see ? 

How, if no precious seed we sow. 

Shall we a joyous harvest know 1 
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BEST WISHES. 

Who art thou, stranger f nay, read on ; 

I will not ask thy name or lot : 
Whether thy days be well nigh gone^ 

Or in their spring, it matters not. 
Thou art my brother, and for thee. 
Stranger, ah&il my best wishes be. 

Life is a sea of stormy pain ; 

Thou know'st it, or thou soon wilt know;. 
Thine be the faith that braves the main, 

When its most angry tempests blow : 
Thine the anchor cast within the vail ; 
None ever knew that mooring falL 

Thine be the refuge— ever found 
By those who seek in faith and prayer — 

From all the trials that abound 
Throughout this wilderness of care. 

The faithfulness of Him, whose love 

Storms cannot quench, nor death remove. 

And when thy Master calls thee, thine — 
Thine be the crown of endless joy. 

Where heaven's eternal rivers shine 
Beneath a bright and cloudless sky : 

Those realms — ^how beautiful and fair — 

Stranger ! a blissful meeting there. 
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A BULLOCK UNACCUSTOMED TO THE YOKR 

''I Have snrely heard Ephraim bemoaning himself thus; 
Thou hast chastised me, and I was chaatised aa a bollock ua- 
accustomed to th© yoke."— Jer. uaL 18. 

The simile is a mpst apt one. I Had frequent oppor- 
tunities of witnessing the conduct of oxen, when for 
the first time put into tlie yoke to assist in drag- 
ging the waggons. 

When an ox that had been in the yoke for 700 
or 800 miles begins to get weak, or his hoofs to be 
worn down to the quick, by treading on the sharp 
gravel, a fresh ox is put into the yoke in his place. 

The selection once fell on an ox I had received as 
a present from some African king, of course one com- 
pletely unaccustomed to the yoke, such generally made 
a struggle for liberty, repeatedly breaking the yoke, 
and attempting to make its escape. At other times 
such bullocks lay down upon their sides or backs, and 
remained so in defiance of the Hottentots, though two 
or three of them would be lashing them with their 
ponderous whips. 

Sometimes, from pity to the animal, I would inter- 
fere, and beg them to be less cruel. "Cruel !'' they 
would say : " it is mercy ; for if we do not conquer 
him now, he will require to be so beaten all his 
life." 

Some oxen would seem convinced of the folly of 
opposing the will of the Hottentots by the end of 
the first day ; some about the middle of the second ; 
while some would continue the struggle to the third ; 
after which they would go on as willingly and quietly 
aa any of their neighbour oxen. 
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SCHOOL IN NAMACQUALAND, SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

Mb. Pbiestlet was the Missionary in Namacqualand 
when this picture was taken. The children look very 
good and orderly : perhaps this is because they have 
been told to sit still to have their liknesses made. 

I think, however, firom what I have heard, that the 
little ones in Africa like going to school, and are as 
quick in learning as most English children. 

When the Missionaries first went to Namacqualand 
the people had no religion. 

They had sorcerers and witchcraft, but they had 
no God, no temple, no worship. They had no know- 
ledge of an immortal soul in man, or of a heaven 
or hell after this hfe. Then they had no books, no 
writing, nor any knowledge of letters. When they 
first saw the Missionaries, who were some little 
distance from each other, sending letters to tell 
what they wished, the natives thought it was witch- 
craft. The chief liked the idea of writing letters veiy 
much, and said to the Missionary ''Make haste and 
teach us that art I see its use and importance." The 
natives did not like the trouble of learning to read 
themselves : they said^ ** We shall never learn, but our 
children can,^aid then tell us what God has taught." 

And so, you see, the children are learning, and the 
Missionary feels that his labour has not been in vain ; 
and he will not be sony to think he left his native 
country, home, and friends, to go to these poor igno- 
rant Namacquas, and shew them the way to be happy 
and good. 
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KUP FONTEIN. 

ERHApa our young readers 
will like to hear the account 
Mrs, Thomas gives of her visit 
to li Missionary Meeting in 
South Africa 

Slio says " It was a cheery 
morning, neither too warm 
^ ^; nor too bright, but cool and 
[pleasant, and the heavy dew 
uliich frequently falls in this 
pint of the world had not all 
I disappeared, for here and 
there ^onie glistening dia- 
'xnoud-Uke drops might be 
gcca oa stunted bush or patch 
of grass, just sufficient to give a refreshing and beau- 
tiful appearance to the landscape. 

It was, as I have said before, then, a cheery mom* 
ing, and we were a blithesome and happy company 
that met on the platform of the railway station at Cape 
Town. Some of us, it is true, were not very young, but 
others there were in all the freshness and buoyancy of 
youth, whose every breath seemed fall of hope and 
promise — travellers, too, with us, not only in a rail- 
way train, but along that narrow beaten track which 
leads to the bright home prepared for all the '' ran- 
somed of the Lord." 

The usual greetings over, we procure our tickets, 
and wait for the train. Here it comes — ^the engine, 
fizzing away as if it were the most important thing in 
creation. We take our seats, the bell rings, and off we 
go, very rapidly, but much after the fashion in which 
every thing goes on in Cape Town, " slow and sure." 
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But what has all this to do with Klip Fontein? 
Wait a little, reader, and I will tell you. Not quite 
two years since, a gentleman, who felt some interest in 
the welfare of the coloured people, made an offer oS 
this place to the Wesleyan Missionary Society, on 
condition that they should provide for the spiritual 
wants of the community. This was readily acceded to 
by the Society, and the consequence is, Elip Fontein 
is an out-station of the Cape Town Dutch circuit. We 
have a nice chapel there, and a residence for the cate- 
ehist, also given by this gentleman; and it was to 
their Missionary Meeting that such a large party of us 
were going. 

To return to the train, however, we travel on very 
comfortably till we come to D'Urban-Road station, 
about twelve miles from Cape Town. Here our road 
lies in another direction, and the good people of Klip 
Fontein have come thus far to meet us wilh two wag- 
gons, each drawn by spans of twelve or fourteen oxen. 
We have some difficulty to pack ourselves in these 
two conveyances, but at length our arrangements are 
completed, and we go on at the rate of three miles an 
hour. I will pass over our halt at Modder Fontein 
for a short time, and the kindness of the dear old man 
residing there, who boiled us some coffee, and en- 
riched it with such a bountiful supply of beautifiil 
new country milk, that made it the most refreshing 
drink that we had enjoyed for many a long day, and 
eome to the termination of our journey. About eleven 
o'clock in the morning we reach Klip Fontein. As. 
soon as our waggons stop, the chapel bell rings out 
mernly, to remind the people that the service is about 
to commence, and in a few minutes the building is 
thronged. Space, however, is left for the visitors. 
We enter, and take our seats ; but we were quite un- 
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prepared for suoli a display of taste and beauty in such 
an apparently barren spot. The windows were grace- 
fully festooned with wild flowers, maize blossoms, and 
feathery shrubs, while from the roof depended gar- 
lands of flowers, interspersed witk clusters of bright 
berries and green leaves, and branches of trees covered 
the beams and rafters, their leaves waving to and fro in 
the gentle zephyr that stole through the open windows. 

But while I am lost in admiration at the love- 
liness ar«und me, the Missionary meeting commenced 
with a beautiful jubilant hymn (in the Dutdi lan- 
guage, in which, of course, all the service was con- 
ducted) descriptive of the triumphs of the Gospel; 
then a chapter from the Holy Book is read, and prayer 
is offered ; after which the minister of the circuit takes 
the chair without any ceremony, and, having said a 
few words himself, calls upon all the speakers in suc- 
cession to address the audience. J wish I could give 
you an idea of the speeches, for they were truly excel- 
lent, and I am sure you would be interested and 
pleased with them ; but I am afraid of making this 
sketch tob long. Our worthy chairman, the Rev. S. 
Hardey, gave the only English speech, and it was 
interpreted into Dutch by Mr. H. Edwards, son of 
the venerable Missionary of the same name. The 
people listened with rapt attention; their bright, eager 
faces turned towards each speaker with intense ear- 
nestness. The interest of the meeting was kept up also 
by some beautiful spirit-stirring anthems, sung by a 
few joxmg ladies and gentlemen of Cape Town. 

But the Missionary meeting draws to a close, and 
yet there are duties to be performed. The congrega- 
tion all remain, and the minister stands up and 
says, "The parties who are about to be married 
will please come forward." There is a stir at the 
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bottom of the chapel, and at last a person rises up 
and says, " If you please, Sir, the chapel is so full that 
ihe bride cannot enter/' Again the Minister's voice 
is heard, requesting a few that are around the door to 
move out for a time, so as to allow space suffieient for 
the bridal party to enter. It is done. They stand 
before the Minister; they plight their troth to each 
other in the sight of God and of the congregation, and 
they are pronounced man and wife. The meeting then 
closes with singing and prayer, and the congregation 
disperse. But the work is not yet over. The school 
has to be examined, and there are baptisms to be per- 
formed ; and, last of all, we have to take some refresh- 
ment, for a long journey is before us again were we 
can hope to meet the train. These things, how- 
ever, are all satisfactorily settled, and here are our 
waggons; but where are the oxeni Alas! they ap- 
pear to have no relish to ti-avel through such heavy 
sand, and they have snuffed the herbage at a distance, 
and off they are, out of sight and hearing. 

Next month we will give you Mrs. Thomas's adven- 
tures on her journey home. 

(To he ccmtinuedJ) 
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FOOD FOR THE MISSIONARIES. 
At the district meeting, two months ago, the Missio* 
naries of the Bechnana district met togeth^ at thia 
station (Wittebeigeh), to hold the Annual District 
Meeting. They were here altogethw about ten days. 

The people of the station felt greatly honoured in 
Imving so many of God's servants amoi^ them ; and 
they shewed their gladness by sending every day to the 
Mission house supplies of food for them. The people 
Are very poor, but they did what they could. The sup- 
plies sent consisted of fowls, eggs^ milk, potatoes, peas, 
<sarrots, lettuce^ and one pig. And one old man, having 
nothing else to give, sent half-a-crown " to buy food for 
the Missionaries," as he said. Thus, you see, the natives 
of South Africa are beginning to evince their gratitude 
to those who have brought them the blessings of 
Christianity. 



IMPROVING THE STATION. 
A FRW days prior to the assembling of the Missionaries 
at the Wittebergen station at the district meeting, I 
sent out word among the people that I should be glad, 
if they would do what was necessary to improve the 
Appearance of their houses, and of the station generally. 
They took up the matter at once in good earnest. 

But my young friends in England would be greatly 
amused if they could come and see the strange and 
fantastic modes of house decoration adopted by the Ba- 
suto portion of my station people. I had intended them 
simply to whitewash their houses, but they were not 
content with that 

In the absence of lime, th^y made use of various 
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coloured clays. One house is painted with white 
and black clay, exactly like a chess-board on & 
lai^ scale ; another is adorned with broad horizontal 
stripes of three or four di£ferent colours, all roimd ; of 
another, only the front is decorated. It has a door in 
the middle. At the right side of the door the wall is 
covered with horizontal stripes of several colours, while 
at the left of the door similar stripes are laid on per* 
pendioularly : it has a most grotesque appearance. The 
triangle pattern was adopted in one case. The walls 
are figured with rows of solid black triangles, with in- 
verted white ones between them. Again, several are 
painted to resemble patchwork, with squares, triangles, 
and diamonds, of white, black, yellow, and red clay. 
Many other forms of decoration were used, which I 
have not time to specify. It was pleasing to see that 
the people had done their best. They felt amply re- 
warded in the commendation bestowed upon them by 
the Missionaries, whom they love and esteem. 



"MAN IN THE MOON." 
Most of my young friends in England have heard 
people speak of the " man in the moon ;" and some 
say that he is the person who, when the children of 
Israel were in the wilderness, was found gathering 
sticks on the Sabbath-day. This, however, is a very 
foolish notion, as you all weU know. I only refer to it 
in order to tell you that the Basutos of South Africa * 
have a superstition something like it. They say that 
the moon is inhabited by a woman, and that, when the 
moon is faH^ they can observe her, always in the act of 
carrying a bundk of sticks I 
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A NAMACQUA GIRL'S SATURDAY EVENING 
REFLECTION. 
*'I WAS standing by the kitchen-door one Saturday 
'Grening," says Mrs. Godman, " and looking round upon 
ihe Namacqua village : the stars were shining brightly 
in the cloudless heavens, and the round, beehive- 
shaped huts were illumined with blazing fires in front 
in every direction. Hannah came up to me, and said} 
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« Jufifrau (mistress), I like Saturday night better than 
any other time in tie week.' * Why, Hannah,' I replied ; 
* because it is so near the Sabbath, I suppose ]' Without 
answering my question, she went on to say, ^ Every 
thing looks so clean on a Saturday night : the heavens 
and the earth look to me cleaner than at any other 
time, as if they were ready for the Sabbath; and it 
seems to me that Jesus is looking down upon us 
through the stars, to see if we are readv too.' " 



THE GREENLAND VIOLINS. 

A Missionary stationed in Greenland wrote some years 
ago : " In the house of a helper-brother, with whom I 
staid over night, on one of my visits to the out- 
dwellers, I saw two violins hanging on the wall. I 
took one of them, which was smaU and neatly made, 
and found that it had a very sweet tone, * Where did 
you get this violin V I asked. * My son made it,' was 
the reply. The boy is only fourteen years old. I 
took the other from the wall, and supposed that it had 
been imported from Europe, because it was beautifully 
finished, and had a very good tone. 

I asked again, * But where did you buy this one V 
'Buy? said the helper; ' I made it myself.' While I 
still kept my eyes fixed on him in astonishment, he 
took the violin out of my hand, and played very cor- 
rectly some of our hymn-tunes. When I expressed my 
pleasure and surprise, he complained of having no more 
hair for his bow; ' For,' said he, * my wife will not part 
with anymore; and, indeed, I have deprived her of so 
much, that she is determined to keep the little that is 
left.' Thus his wife had furnished him with hair for 
his bow, and the seals with strings for his violin." 
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MRS. THOMAS'S RETUEN FROM THE 
MISSIONARY MEETING. 

{Concltukd from page 125.) 

ORTUNATELY, after some 
delay, eight oxen are procured, 
|f\ and yoked into one waggon, 
-y^^ £ind hoping the other waggon 
will soon overtake us, we com- 
^^^ mence our journey. In vain, 
however, we urge the oxen for- 
■ Mvard; they are too lazy, or 
: )0 fat, or a mixture of both ; 
)r though our poor driver 
"^ shouts with all his might, and 
K uses the long heavy African 
whip too, not a bit faster will 
they travel: and the conse- 
quence is we reach the station 
about an hour and a half after the train has left. A 
woeful plight to be in. 

We have retinn tickets, which are now useless. To 
the river we might go, but our money is not sufficient; 
and the only alternative is, we must remain at the 
station-house all night, and content ourselves with a 
scant supper and a hard bed, for the ladies' waiting- 
room is placed at our disposal : and on its floor we 
stretch ourselves, without pillows, without covering. 
This last, however, we can easily dispense with, for the 
heat is intolerable. But where are our friends in the 
other waggon ? Are they safe ) What has become of 
them? These thoughts trouble us, and, of course, 
render sleeping almost an impossibility. 
At three in the morning we fancy we hear the 
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Bound of the long whip, and out we are on the 
platform, peeiing into the haze to endeavour to 
I'ecognise the other waggon, but without success. In 
five hours more we expect the train. Will our friends 
have arrived before that ? We look into the state of 
our funds, and find, to our inexpressible relief, that 
we have just money enough left amongst all of us to 
get a cup of coffee each from the inn, and pay third- 
class fare to Iowa. 

About half-past nine o'clock in the morning we 
reach Cape Town, and find our long-lost fi*iends 
waiting for us on the platform, and highly amused 
at our misfortunes. It appears that they left Klip 
Fontein an hour after we did, and knowing it was 
impossible then to meet the train, they struck out 
into the hard road, and reached Cape Town a little 
before midnight. We shall none of us soon forget this 
interesting episode in our history, nor the hearty and 
joyous welcome we received on our return to the 
homes we had left, uninjured, unscathed by accident 
of any kind. And to our great and merciful Preserver 
we tender the homage of grateful hearts, with the 
words of our sweet poet on oiur lips — 

' Our life, while thou preserv'st that life,, 
Thy sacrifiee shall be ; 
And death, when death shall be our lot. 
Shall join our souls to thee." 

M. S. Thomas. 



THE CHILD PREACHER IN INDIA. 
" Ma'am," said a little girl in India, recently converted, 
to the wife of the Missionary, " ma'am, 1 have many 
words to say. I am a Christian. I know Jesus, and 
love Him. My people are heathen. They worship 
idols. They know nothing of Jesus. My grandmother 
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is a very old woman ; she will not live long, and I 
want to tell her, before she dies, that ^ it is a faithful 
sajing that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.' " 

" But, Jane, your people are fkr away. How can you 
tell them all this?" 

" Ma*am, this is what I wish to say. I am strong 
enough to walk now, and I have a great desire to go. 
Ma'am, will you let me go 1" 

"Jane, I am a little afraid. You are but a young 
girl. Your people are all idolaters : they may try to 
keep you, and persuade you again to bow down to an 
image." 

Calm and firm, she said, ** No, ma'am, you must not 
fear that : I will not worship an idol again." 

" You think so now, dear Jane ; but they may be 
very angry, and beat you." 

" I will ask Jesus to keep me, and help me bear the 
beating, and I know He will do so. Please, ma'am, 
let me go. In fourteen days I will come back again. 
So please, ma'am, let me go." 

This could not be withstood. Jane was allowed to. 
go, and an old Christian man going that way was 
requested to take charge of her. Jeaie was again and 
again reminded that it was only by 'booking up to 
Jesus " she could hope to stand firm. 

On' the fourteenth day she returned. With a glad- 
some face and quick step she sought for her who was 
indeed to her a mother. 

" Salaam, ma'am; just in time," wa« the first salu- 
tation. 

" Just in time for what, Jane ?* 

"To tell my grandmother about Jesus. She was 
very sick when I reached her home, and I sat down and 
told her all about it. She did not seem to know at first 
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what I meant ; but she lived three days, and I prayed 
for her, and talked to her, when she could bear it; and 
0, ma'am, I hope she is saved ! A little before she 
died she said, * I do believe in Jesus/ Would not He 
save her, ma'am 1" 

Liate in the day, and weak as was that poor old 

woman's faith, who shall say it was not equal to his 

who said, " Lord, remember me %" And if so, may we 

not hope that she has entered the kingdom of heaven 1 

Miss Ranyabd. 

MRS. KURD'S THANKS TO HER KIND 
FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 
Mt dear Friends, — 

" It is more blessed to give than to receive.*' Doing 
good brings its own reward. This reward is very 
richly yours. You have ministered to our necessities 
in this time of need. 

Accept my most grateful thanks, and the thanks of 
our poor children, for your liberality. I have the double 
blessing — ^the blessing of receiving and the blessing of 
giving. That it is blessed to give I constantly prove. 
Would that I could bind up the wounds of every 
bleeding heart, and carry hope and relief into every 
habitation. 

Your liberality, dear friends, will enable us to ac- 
complish a twofold object. Several of our' lady 
friends, with myself, have resolved on forming a 
Dorcas. Society, so that we may have some permanent 
source from which to obtain help for the poor and 
destitute members of our churches in this city. 

That the great Head of the Church may return into 
your bosoms sevenfold your boimty bestowed upon us 
is the sincere prayer of your's affectionately, 

Barhadou. Clarissa Hurd. 
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THE STRiY LAMB. 

Upon a rugged mountain, whose top was white with snow. 
And over which the storm-clouds hung very black and low, 
A little lamb had wandered, and knew not where to go. 

The ground was hard and stony, and hurt its tender feet ; 
The grass was very scanty, and scarcely fit to eat ; 
INor was there any water that tasted good and sweet. 

The shepherd heard its bleating, and pitied its distress ; 
He could not bear to leave it in aU its loneliness ; 
And so he went to find it^.And thus its woes redress. 

But, oh ! would you believe it ? the little foolish thing 
Hef used the kindly succour the shepherd came to bring, 
And to that dreary mountain perversely chose to cling. 

The shepherd would have carried it rejoicing to his fold ; 
He would have fed it daily, and have sheltered it from cold 5 
He would have kept it safely from lions fierce and bold. 

How strange to be unwilling with such a friend to go ! 
And yet, dear little children, have you not acted so 1 
"When Christ has called you, your heart has answered. No, 

He left his throne of glory to seek such lambs as you ; 
Por that you far had wandered from Him the Saviour knew ; 
And, oh ! He longed to save you, and make you happy too. 

Then do not grieve that Saviour, nor from Him turn away ; 

Why shoidd you any longer in sin or folly stray ? 

Let the Good Shepherd bring you within his fold to-day. 

How full of joy and gladness the little lambs are there ! 
No foe can ever harm them while in their Saviour's care ; 
Aud Jesus gently leads them in pastures green and fair. 
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A HINDU BULLOCK CARRLiGE. 

FROH A NATIYB DRAWING. 

Slowly and safely the Hindu travels in his bullock 
carriage. The carriage is soft and comfortable^ and 
the bullocks are tame and good tempered. Perhaps 
the traveller in this carriage is a lady, the covering is 
so close and so omamentaL She is out to take the 
air, and to pay a visit. The bullock carriage is best 
suited for short journeys. 

On some of the roads in India it is dangerous to 
travel with a horse and gig, for if the horse shies or 
backs, the gig will be thrown into a deep ditch on one 
side or the other, out of which the earth has been dug 
to make the road. In this way much damage has 
been done. On roads of this description bullock car- 
riages are safe, as the bullocks never back, and they 
will travel near the edge of the road without throwing 
the carriage into the ditcL The bullock, however, is 
not so generous as the horse. When he thinks he has 
done enough he will lie down in the road, and no per- 
suasion or whipping will induce him to rise. Then the 
driver begins to gather sticks or straw, and, placing 
them under the poor beast, sets fire to them. More 
frightened than hurt, the bullock rises from the 
ground, and resumes his journey. 

What a difference the railways are making in India ! 
Tens of thousands of people now travel by raiL The 
Brahmin and the Pariah sit side by side in the same 
carriage when they wish to travel quickly and cheap. 
New light breaks on the Hindu. His prejudices give 
way, and, above all, he is learning that there is truth 
and power in the holy Bible, to which he must yield. 
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LIFE AND DEATH OF JOCELINA MAHONGA. 

It is about eighteen years since I first became acquainted 
with Jocelina Mahonga, whose husband is the headman 
of the Glen Grey Settlement. She was then a benighted 
heathen: shortly afterwards she was seized with a 
severe fit of illness. I attended her ; an4 one night, 
when not expected to live till morning, I sat up with 
her. 

It pleased the Lord, however, to bless the means 
used for her recovery, and her life was spared. It was 
during this illness that the desire to become a Chris- 
tian took possession of her mind, though she said 
nothing about her feelings at the time ; and the first 
I knew of the blessed work then commenced in her 
soul was one day shortly after her recovery, as 
I was returning from the native huts, where I had 
been to read, converse, and pray with those who de- 
sired to be instructed. 

She knew it was the day on which I used to 
go to those huts, and she had resolved that day 
to make; one of our number; but being obliged 
to go to her garden to work, she did not see me going, 
and concluded that something had prevented my doing 
so ; but she met me as I was returning, with a New 
Testament in my hand, and, bursting into tears, she 
exclaimed, "Oh, I have missed this opportunity of 
feeding on the bread of life." I was greatly surprised, 
and almost overwhelmed with joy, when I saw her dis- 
tress, and heard her express such earnest longings for 
the word of life. 
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A few days before she died she told me she had 
never forgotten the words I spoke to her on that occa- 
sion. 

From that time she diligently attended all the means 
of grace. I think it was about six months after the 
incident I have mentioned that a sermon, preached in 
our hut chapel at Lesseyton, was made a great blessing 
to her, and also to many others. The subject was a 
free^ present, full salvation. I well remember the occa- 
sion; and great and glorious were the effects of the 
power of the Holy Spirit upon the hearts of the people, 
and not only Jocelina, but her husband, and many 
others were at that time brought out of the bondage 
of sin and Satan into the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God. 

Jocelina, her husband, and three children were 
baptized together, and they at once and for ever 
came out from heathenism and those superstitious 
customs to which many of our native converts cling. 
Having raised a family altar in their hut to the true 
God, they found him aU-sufficient, and needed no 
other protection. And thenceforth they sought help 
from the Lord alone. And truly the blessing of the 
God of Jacob has rested upon them and theirs j the 
imity, peace, and love which have reigned in that 
family for the last seventeen years have been truly 
delightful to behold. 

I feel very thankful that I returned to Glen Grey 
just when I did, as thereby I had the privilege of 
attending her during her last illness. And although 
there was no hope of saving her valuable life, as she 
was in the last stage of consumption, yet it aflTorded 
me great pleasure to be able to alleviate her sufferings. 
It was also a great privilege to enjoy her conversation 
from day to day, and to see how she, who had so 
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faithfully served God in life, was permitted to glorify 
Him in her death. It was delightful to hear her 
Bpeak to all who came to see her. Those who nuide 
a profession of Christianity she exhorted to greater 
diligence and earnestness, and those who were yet 
heathens she entreated not to delay any longer to 
prepare for a dying day, assuring them that it wsia a 
solemn thing to die. 

She was not only resigned, but cheerful in her afiOic- 
tion ; and this was the more pleasing because we so 
seldom see it among the natives, who are generally 
sullen and reserved when sick. She always received 
those who visited her with a smile, and conversed 
cheerfully, even till within half an hour of her death. 
From the commencement of her illness she had been 
led to pray for resignation ; and telling me one day 
how the Lord had heard her prayer, she said He 
had enabled her to love her affliction. The evening 
before she died, although I feared the consequence of 
her speaking, yet she would talk, and she spoke for 
at least half an hour, telling me of the great and 
glorious things God had that day done for her soul. 
When I called to see her the next morning, I found 
her dying in her husband's arms. And when she had 
breathed her last, he gently laid her head on the pillow, 
and closed her eyes with his own handa — A Letter /nm 
Mrs, Warner, Glen Grey, near Queen's Tovm, South 
Africa, May 8, 1866. 



Now to Him who loved us, gave us 
Every pledge that love could give, 

Freely shed His blood to save us, 
Gave His life that we might live. 

Be the kingdom, and dominion, 
And the glory, evermore. 






THE HEAVENS AEE THINE, 




THE EARTH 



ALSO IS THINE; 



AS FOR THE "WORLD 



AND TEE FULNESS 



THEREOF 

THOU HAST 

FOUNDED 

THEM. 



Psalm Izxziz. 11. 
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A HOT DAY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

To give the reader some idea of the state of things 
when the thermometer stands about a hundred, I may 
mention that, on such a day, I waii seated in the tent, 
writing, which was placed under the thick foliage of 
an evergreen tree. The perspiration dropped rapidly 
from my chin, while numerous flies were walking over 
my face, and three of their thirsty companions were 
employed drinking the ink at the point of the pen. 
These troubled me much, by concealing the word I 
was forming, which obliged me frequently to drive 
them away; but this turned out to be a useless expe- 
dient, as it only made room for other flies more thirsty 
than themselves. Being vexed by their perseverance 
and boldness in so hazarding their lives, merely to ob- 
tain a drink, I unwittingly put my hand into my 
pocket, in search of my snuff*-box, which felt so hot, 
that, supposing I had taken something from the fire, I 
threw it from me to the groimd. 

The ravens were walking in front of the tent-door, 
picking up any thing left by the Hottentots at break- 
fast, as calmly as if we had been all dead ; and the 
dogs felt no disposition to drive them away, for though 
they lay under the shade of trees, they were panting 
for breath, with mouths open and tongues extended, 
as if in a high fever. The Hottentots had dug graves 
imder the trees, throwing out all the hot sand : in these 
they silently lay, while the intensity of the heat continued. 
The intenseness of the heat chiefly arose from the 
lowness of the ground where we were, and its being 
covered with sand, and surrounded by hills. 
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THE SCOTCH SOLDIER. 

A LITTLE time before lAie negro emancipation there was 
a pious Scotcli soldier, who was with his regiment in 
the West Indies, and he looked about him to see if he 
could do any good. This man was a Christian, and 
therefore he wished to be like Christ. Christ, his 
master, went about doing good, and the Scotch soldier 
wished to do the same. 

But what should he set about 1 There waa so very 
much to be done, that he hardly knew where to begin. 
None of the negroes could read ; but how was he to 
teach them all 1 This was impossible ; but he thought 
of a good plan. He said to one of them, " I will teach 
you to read on one condition, that, as soon as you 
know how, you will teach another." The man pro- 
mised, and the soldier began to act the schoolmaster. 
The man was better than his word, for he did not wait 
till he was a good reader, but as soon as he had mastered 
his letters, he began to teach another : and he took 
care, too, to make this other negro promise that, as 
soon as he could, he would teach another. 

A. capital plan it was. The third negro, in his turn, 
did the same thing ; and so they went on teaching one 
another, till so many of the slaves could read, that it 
came to the ears of the cruel managers, and they wero 
very angry. Again and again they beat the poor negro 
whom the Scotch soldier had taught in the first in- 
stance, because, they said, he had begun '* the mis- 
chief;" and at last they sent him away to another 
estate. Upon this estate, however, the good negro did 
the very same thing again. 

Very soon after came the happy day of freedom to 
the slave, and the Bible Society prpmised a New Tes- 
tament to every one who was able to read. 
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MISSIONARY NOTES. 

THANES FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 

Mrs. Shepstonb, in a letter received from her, sajra — 
" 1 have distributed amongst the old people some of the 
articles so kindly forwarded. I called six of the oldest 
women (all members) and presented them each with a 
flannel petticoat, in the name of the ladies of the 
Committee. They thanked me veiy heartily. Ad old 
woman, eighty years of age, and a member these last 
twenty years, and with her beaming eyes full of tears, 
said, ' Tell the ladies of England I thank them greatly 
that they have thus thought of us when the cold bleak 
winds blow, to send us such a nice warm kaross to 
keep our stiff limbs warm, and thus keep off that old 
enemy, rheumatism. Tell them again we all thank them 
greatly.' 

'' KamcutoM:' 



EXTRACT OF A LETTER PROM MRS. GODMAN. 

THE GRATEFUL NAMAGQUAS. 

One day an old woman brought me some nice peaches, 
which she had dried in her garden. I said, *' What 
shall I give you for them, Maria?"' "Nothing," she 
replied; "they are a present, for Juffrau gave me some- 
thing last year." 

An old man brought me some onions from his garden. 
"Thank you, John," I said; "how much are theyT 
"Nothing," was his answer; "for Mynheer gave me 
the seed." 

Lilif Fonteitif S<nUh Africa. 
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HOW THE MISSION-HOUSE IN SAMOA WAS 
BUILT. 

While we were oA the island of Savaii a few weeks 
ago, I thought I would so like to take a sketch of our 
beautiful Mission-house at Satupaitea for you. I had 
no means of doing so by photographic instruments ; 
but a pencil and a little bit of paper served my pur- 
pose, and though I wish it were done better — ^for thf 
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house is a pretty one — ^yet allow me to make a present 
of the sketch to you. It will show you, that though 
a Missionary has to give up very many things which 
you enjoy, and has also to trust a great deal in God 
and himself for his happiness amongst a poor, and igno- 
rant, and simple people, like the natives of the South- 
Sea Islands, yet he is often able to get a nice and plea- 
sant home. You must never be afraid of being sent 
out as a Missionary. But whether you ever become one 
or not, I think you will be pleased to know how some of 
us get houses to hve in. Of course you know that the 
native houses of such countries as Samoa, and Tonga, 
and Fiji, are little better than sheds. Here they are — 




SAMOAN HOUSE. 



FIJIAN HOUSE. 




TONGAN HOUSE. 



But I wish to tell you something about the manner 
in which our Mission-house was built at Satupaitea. 
It was in 1860 when our new Missionary arrived, and 
we had got a common native house of the Tongan 
style ready for him. It was shut in with split bam- 
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boos, and it had also bamboo doors and lattices Here 
is a view of it — 




It was taken down in 1862, and rebuilt — ^not a very 
difficult work to do — ^very well : it was rebuilt on the 
premises for the servants; but it was not until 1863 
that the new Mission-house could be occupied. Hence, 
you see, the Missionary had to live in the " miserable 
shanty," as he called the old house, for three years. 
But then there were " better days a coining," and he 
was willing to wait for them. By and by the difficul- 
ties, one by one, fell away before the toil, and skill, and 
courage of our young Missionary, and there you see 
the house. 

Our Wesleyan friends at Satupaitea had never until 
now had any thing to do with building a stone house. 

But when Satupaitea got their new Missionary, our 
people were so delighted, that they cared for nothing 
for a while so much as how they could please and keep 
him amongst them. We said, "You must build a 
«tone house, and that will secure you a Missionary." 
^rhey placed themselves at his service, and the work 
began. 

They made more than twenty limekilns. Shall I tell 
you how this was done 1 Very well. Let us watch 
them make one of them. Here, then, is the deep 
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round hole, and there you see the unmense logs of 
firewood enough for a bonfire, and everywhere the 
ground is white with boulders of coral called " puga " 
by the Samoans ; but by those who are fond of Latin 
names, it is Mseandrina Cerebiformis. Here, also, is a 
band of natives dressed in nothing but ti-leaves. 
One has got a log of the cocoa-nut tree, who runs 
and lays it in the pit : stretching his big hands, he 
grasps one end and fixes it on the side, and the other 
in the centre of the hole. Another and another fol- 
lows, until the pit is lined, and now you see a 
pile of firewood rise from its centre, until the place 
is filled with logs. A quantity of light firewood 
being carefully put in the centre, the whole is 
now covered up with boulders of coral. Himdreds 
of them, heaps upon heaps, are raised, and the kiln i& 
now lighted. It has not burnt a day before the coral 
is broken and ground to powder as white as snow by 
the leaping flames within the kiln. Dray loads of 
lime were made thus by a few hundred natives or 
Satupaitea for the new house, without charging one 
penny to any one fOr the great toil and time spent in 
doing so. 

The next work was to get the stones collected for 
the building. These had to be fetched one by one, or 
few by few, in canoes, from the lagoon in front of the 
Mission ground, and carried also on the bare shoulders 
of the natives. The kind chosen by the Missionary for 
the walls is called "lapa" by the Samoans, but by 
others it is named Fungia Agariciformis, but you and 
I will call it simply coral. It takes difierent forms, 
but is generally very flat, with an elevation in the 
centre. Thousands and tens of thousands of these coral 
slabs were brought to the Mission premises during the 
space of twelve months while the house was building. 
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Then you know there was timber wanted for many 
purposes. A moveable box work was contrived by the 
Missionary, and was used in building the walls, in 
order to have them perpendicular, and sawn timber 
was wanted for that. Frames also were needed for the 
^oors and windows, and beams in abundance were 
wanted for the roof, and nothing would do for them 
but sawn timber. The natives could not saw the 
timber, but they did what they could. They cut down 
and dragged from the bush not less than forty immense 
trees, and this, too, over uneven ground for miles, 
where there are no roads. 

Numerous bread-fruit trees, also were cut down, and 
split into small rods for the roof, and then brought not 
less than thirty miles by the zealous natives, in boats, 
along a most dangerous part of the coast of Savaii. 
Indeed, whatever they could do was done most will- 
ingly, and without cost to the Mission. 

What they could not do, such as sawing timber, 
plastering, 4o., had of course to be done by the Mis- 
sionary and paid workmen. The beauty and comfort 
of the house is of course owing to the skill of the 
latter, which, however, could not have been realized 
without the hard labour of the natives. 

The women and children also had a share in the 
work. They collected the small stones, which, after 
being spread and levelled in the eight rooms, were 
plastered, to form the floors and verandahs. The 
former also collected and stitched the sugar-cane leaves 
by thousands, and made the thatch: 5000 rods of 
thatch were thus prepared, and it would have amused 
you not a little to have seen the men tie them to the 
roof There was quite a strife amongst them which 
thatchers should have done first. They talked, they 
joked, they laughed and shouted, until the house below 
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i*ang again. Everybody was in good humour, for two 
years' heavy work was done, and the Missionarys 
house was ready for the finishing department. And 
now, there it is, seventy-four feet long, and thirty-five 
wide, all entire and complete ; and unless the earth- 
quakes shake it down, it will serve twenty geuerations 
of Missionaries if it be well taken care of 

Tour's affectionately, 
Mt89um House, ManonOf Mabtix Dyson. 

SamoOf 8th Nomnber 1864.^ 



LAPPING WATER. 

" Gideon brought down the people onto the water, and the 
Lord said unto him, Every one that lappeth of the water 
with his tongue, as a dog lappeth, him shalt thou set by 
himself. — Judges vii 5, &c. 

The three hundred men that lapped as a dog lap- 
peth, putting their hand towards their mouths, were 
the approved persons for the intended enterprise. 

A dog lappeth by means of forming the end of his 
tongue into the shape of a hollow spoon, by which he 
laves or throws up the water into his mouth. 

The Hottentots have a curious custom, resembling 
the dog and the three hundred chosen men of Gideon's 
army. On a journey, immediately on coming to water, 
they stoop, but no farther than what is sufficient to 
allow their right hand to reach the water, by which 
they throw it up so dexterously, that their hand seldom 
approaches nearer to their mouth than a foot, yet I 
have never observed any of the water to fall dowii 
upon their breasts. They perform it almost as quickly 
as the dog, and satisfy their thirst in half the time 
taken by another man. 

I frequently attempted to imitate this practice, but 
never succeeded, always spilling the water on my 
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clothes^ or throwing it against some other part of the 
face instead of the mouth, which greatly amused the 
Hottentot spectators, who then, perhaps for the first 
time, perceived that there was some art in it 



WALKING BY THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE FLOCK. 

** Go thy way by the footsteps of the flock." — S<mg i. 8. 

Hottentots are remarkably acute in tracing both men 
and cattle by their footmarks. I remember, when 
crossing the African continent, losing some sketches 
on a hill strewed with rocks rising from its sur&ce, which 
I was anxious to recover ; but my searching for them 
was fruitless, and, giving them up for lost, returned 
to the waggons. On mentioning my loss to the Hot- 
tentots, they asked me from what point I had left the 
waggons, which I showed them. On discovering my 
footsteps, one of them set out to follow them, on 
which the others said, "He will find your papers." 
Having traced out all my irregular movements among 
rocks and bushes, he came back, and, with seeming in- 
difference, put the papers into my hands and walked 
off, as if he had only brought my hat from the tent. 

A similar feat was almost daily performed by one or 
other of them. When dinner waa ready, the cook 
would desire a lad to go in search of me, who would 
walk round the encampment till he discovered my 
latest footmarks ; by them he would trace me to the 
middle of thickets of trees, or bushes, or rocks, and 
simply say, " Mynheer, kom eet," and then walk off 

When an ox or oxen had strayed, I have known 
Hottentots trace them for ten or twenty miles (though 
he might m^t many footsteps of other oxen, or of wild 
beasts,) as accurately as if they had had the scent ot 
wild dogs. 



PRAYER. 



THBBBFORB BLI SAID UNTO SAMUEL^ 
. GO, LIE DOWN : AND IT SHALL BB, 
IP HE CALL THEE, THAT THOU SHALT 
SAT, SPEAK, LORD ; FOR THY SER- 
VANT HEABETH. SO SAMUEL WE- 
ND LAY DOWN IN HIS PLACE. 




1 Samuel iii. 9. 



THE VALUE (l| 



Do thy little, never fear, 
While thy Saviour standeth near ; 
Let the world its javelins throw, 
On thy way undaunted go. 

Do thy little, God hath made 
Million leaves for forest shade ; 
Smallest stars their glory bring, 
God employeth every thing. 



PR0XI8S8. 




PRAISE. 




AND SAID UNTO HIM, HBARBST 
THOU WHAT THESE SAY? AMD 
JESUS SAITH UNTO THEM, YEA 
HATE YE NEVEB READ, OUT OF THE 
MOUTHS OF BABES AND SUCKLINGS 

THOU HAST PERFECTED FBAISE ? 




SL£ 



T 



Matthew xxL 16. 



LITTLE. 



Do thy little, and when thou 
Feelest on thy pallid brow, 
Ere has fled the vital breath, 
Cold and damp the sweat of death. 

God shall bless thy pillowed head. 
Holy light upon thee shed ; 
Boundless mercies, that shall rise 
Far beyond the smiUng skies. 

FBSCEPT. 




JOHNxiv. 1. 
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ADYBNTUBES WITH LIONS IN SOUTH AFBIGA 

I DABB say you would like to hear how two Missionaries, 
Mr. Broadbent and Mr. Hodson, who were trayelling 
in Africa some years ago, escaped from being killed 
and eaten by lions. Mr. Hodson says — 

"Accompanied by the two waggon-drivers, two 
Bechuanas, and the interpreter, we set off 9n our 
journey, and, seeing a number of spring-bucks, or deer, 
at some distance, I sent one of my attendants to shoot 
one for food, and passed on to some reeds growing in 
the bed of a river. The man who was with me went 
a little up the river to seek water, and saw eight lions, 
six full grown and two cubs ; and when I was withm 
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sixty yards of the reeds in which the lions were, he 
told me of my danger. I have been *in deaths 
often/ but I cannot but regard this as a special in- 
stance of providential interference in my preservation ; 
for had not the man changed his course in which ho 
was first going, and thereby reached a spot which gave 
him a sight of the lions, we must have both fellen a 
sacrifice ! How good is the Lord ! and how watchful 
over His servants! and how many circimistances, in 
themselves trifling, lead, in the order of His providence, 
to the deliverance of His people ! 

LIONS ATTACK THE OXEN. 

" When only a few days from our station, as the 
waggons were being drawn to the lee-side of a thicket 
for i^elter from the wind, the party intending to rest 
there for the night — the team of the first waggon was 
led by a native — a lion, having suffered him to pass, 
sprang upon the oxen he was leading. The whole 
team instantly turned roimd, upset the waggon, and 
galloped away as fast as they could, lea.ving behind 
them one piece after another of the waggon and its 
contents strewed over a space of two miles. The other 
waggon, containing Mr. and Mrs. Hodgson and their 
family, being at the time behind, they witnessed the 
scene, and their team was startled ; but the driver 
dexterously turned them aside, so as to prevent his 
waggon being upset. As soon as these oxen were 
quieted, the people that could be spared set off after 
the first team ; but darkness coming on, they were 
obliged to return with some of the oxen, leaving the 
broken waggon and goods scattered over the country. 
Four of the team were lost, no doubt devoured by the 
Hons." 

{To be amtimied.) 
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THE AGED CONVERT OF ASSAM. 

In a small hut near the Mission pre- 
^ . mises lives an old man with his two 




children, a girl about twelve, and a 
boy five years of age. For near 
twenty yeaj^s he had lived on this 
same spot, formerly serving the Government as 
schoolhouse Chokedar; that is, it was his duty to 
watch the premises, ring the bell, keep the keys, do 
errands, &c. ; but for several years past he has served 
the Mission press in the same capacity. Up to the 
time of our arrival, three years ago, I cannot say what 
attention he had given to religious concerns; but since 
that time he has been an attentive listener to the 
truth, and at times has appeared almost persuaded to 
be a Christian. In conversation he would always give 
his assent to the superiority of Christianity over Hin- 
duism. But when urged to renounce caste and Hin- 
duism in all its forms, he would shake his head, and 
reply, " I cannot, I cannot." There were lions in the 
way, which the poor man felt he could not face. 

OPPOSITION AT HOME. 

Beside the ridicule of friends, his wife was a rigid 
Hindu, and fierce in her opposition to Christianity. If 
he became a Christian, she swore she would leave him, 
and take both the children with her. Her opposition 
was of the bitterest kind when he was ill, which was 
very often; and when we called to see him, she would 
hide herself in the hut, so as not to see us. We tried 
to get the children to come to day and Sabbath 
school ; and though the old man waa more than will- 
ing, her opposition prevented their regular attendimce. 
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THB OBSTACLE BEMOYED. 

About five months ago this obstacle, to the salyation 
of this man and his ohildren, was removed. On the oppo- 
site side of the road, which passes in front of his house, 
runs a river. In the dry season it is a slow, shallow 
stream, easily forded by wading ; but in the rainy sea- 
son it is swollen to the top of its high banks, and has 
a rapid current. For these many years the Chokedar's 
v?ife had been accustomed to get the water for tho 
family and a daily 
bath at the river *!^ 
side, and no acci-^ 
dent had occurred.- 
But the last time I 
ocune. She went as 
usual with her water-pot for water, and to bathe, 
but was never seen again. The water-pot was on 
the bank, but no one knew what had become of hen 
Though the road is continually travelled, no one had 
observed her; but it was supposed that she had gone 
into too deep water, it being the midst of the rainy 
reason, and the swift current had carried her on. 
Three days after, her body was found on a bank, 
fifteen or twenty miles below. 

Now, we thought, the old Chokedar will become a 
Christian, seeing that his greatest obstacle is removed; 
but we forgot the hardness of the hmnan heart. Wo 
saw with pain and disappointment that he did not at 
once yield his heart to Christ. He seemed to give 
himself up to sorrow. He was old, feeble, and sickly; 
she was healthy, strong, and much younger, and h© 
had been accustomed to depend on her aid, and now, 
" What could he do 1 Who would cook his rice " 
take care of him and his children V* His ear se 
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deaf to the subject of religion. He complained of being 
sick, and stayed in his house all the time, not ooming 
out to his usual work or to Sabbath worship. Occa- 
sionally he would send for medicine, and that was all 
we'heard of him, till, a few weeks ago, he sent for me 
to come and see him. 

THINKS HE IS DYING. 

He lay on the grotmd outside his hut, with a 
mere rag thrown over him. When I drew near 
he raised his hand to his forehead, attempting the 
usual respectful salutation, and then said, ^^ Mem 
Sahib, I am going to die; I shall not live any longer. 
I want you to take my son and daughter, and teach 
them to be Christians ; and what few worldly goods I 
have, take them for my children." I promised to at- 
tend to his request, and then inquired what were his 
propects fer eternity ? " The great God knows all, and 
I leave all with Him," he replied. He begged me, 
that, when he died, I would not allow his heathen 
friends to bum his body, according to Hindu custom, 
but give him a Christian burial. 

BREAKING CASTE. 

That same evening of my visit our native catechists 
went to see tho old Chokedar, and were urging him to 
oat something, as he had taken nothing the whole day. 
"If you will cook some rice for me I will eat it," he 
replied. They were surprised ; food cooked by Chris- 
tians had never polluted his Hindu caste; but he 
insisted that it was his desire then and there to break 
his caste. So they gave him food, administered' medi- 
cine, and left him strengthened and happy. 

A day or two after, I visited him again, and said to 
him, " Is it true that you have broken your caste, and 
thrown away Hinduism f '« Yes, yes, I have done it," 
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he replied, with a look of complacent satisfaction. 
^* And now," said I, " have you received Christ, and 
do you believe in Him 1" " Whom can I believe in, if 
not in Him," he replied ; " I have no other refuge. I 
have long heard about the Christian religion. It is 
the true religion, and Hinduism is all false, and could 
never save me. There is nothing in Hinduism to 
depend on. The Brahmins tell me to do one thing, 
and the Gohains tell me to do another, that my sins 
may be forgiven ; but I have never found peace in any 
of them; there is no salvation out of Christ." 

A few days after, I found him standing 
orect, and in almost his usual health. He 
seemed, in more than one sense, to have 
" passed from death unto life." He glories 
more and more in the Christian faith, and 
we hope he enjoys the freedom wherewith \^ 
Christ makes free. He comes to our Sabbath worship 
neater in his appearance than we have ever seen him 
before, while his whole countenance expresses the 
deepest interest in the services. He has begged, as 
a privilege, that the native catechist would read the 
Scriptures and pray with his family every evening. 
He wants to hear the word of God, for neither he nor 
his children can read. 

We trust God has begun a good work in this man's 
heart, which He will carry on to the day of Jesus 
Christ. 

MISSIONARY NEWS. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM MRS. GODMAN. 

LiMy Fontein, April 29^, 1865. 
I WBLL now add a few little incidents, which may not 
be uninteresting, as they will give you an idea of the 
disposition of some of our people. 
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MABBIAGE PRB8ENZ 

About six months ago one of the school girls was 
married. It is customary, on these occasions, to send 
the Missionary a joint of meat ; but in this instance 
nothing came. Last Monday morning another girl 
from the school was married, and the \isual gift was 
sent. In a short time the mother of the former girl 
came, followed by a man bringing a huge piece of 
beef. After the usual greeting, I said, *^ What is this, 
Katjif She replied, "It is a present for Jufl&au, 
(mistress,) for when my daughter was married we had 
nothing to slaughter, so now I have brought a bit of 
meat.'* 

It being so large, I thought she would wish for some- 
thing in return ; bat she only asked me to be so kind 
as to give her a litUe spice to put in a cake she was 
making in honour of the event. 

BLESSED ABE THET THAT HUNQER AFTER RIGHTEOUSNESS^ 
FOR THEY SHALL BE FILLED. 

One day a woman came, she had been absent from 
the station a long time. She said that her reason 
for absence was the want of clothing. But she had 
become so hungry for the word, she could not rest 
away any longer, and had borrowed a skin petticoat of 
another woman, and, with part of an old blanket for a 
shawl, she had walked more than twelve miles to be 
present at the services. 

Upon receiving her ticket she presented two shillings 
as her contribution, remarking, that though she was 
naked, she wished to do what she could for the Evan- 
gehe (Gospel), and would trust in the Lord. 

She said her soid had been much refreshed, the 
dust had been shaken out of her hearty and now she 
felt clean and light. 



THB 
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SERPENT CHARMERS. 

From a^ea immemorial a pecular race of men, called 
saftke-charmers, have existed in those countries where 
the cobra is foimd. These snake-charmers are men- 
tioned by pagan writers; and also in the Scriptures. 
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Dayidy in the Psalms, speaks of the adder, the asp or 
cobra, '^ which doses its ears and becomes deaf to the 
voice of the charmer, let him charm never so wisely." 
The old story was, that the serpent was so cimnmg, 
that, when he heard the voice of the charmer, he laid 
one of his ears close to the ground, and stopped up the 
other with his tail. The snake-charmers pursue to 
this day their occupation in India and Egypt, and have 
exhibited their power or tricks even in this country. 

The Indian jugglers, or snake-charmers, frequently 
exhibit their tricks at fairs and festivals in India ; and 
it is said that they can even do this while the reptile 
is in possession of his poison &ngs, making him go 
through all his movements, in the upright position 
peculiar to this species, to the music of a small flute. 
This is called the cobra-di-capella's dance, but how the 
jugglers obtain this power over the venomous beast is 
not clearly known. Some say that before the com- 
mencement of the performance the serpents are made 
to bite pieces of red cloth until all the venom is ex- 
hausted ; and, in order to train them to the dance, 
that the jugglers cover their hands with a jug, and 
then irritate the snakes with a small stick ; and that, 
when they attempt to bite the jug is presented to 
them, and, striking against it violently, they cause 
themselves great pain. But whatever the mode oi 
treatment is, the cobra may be seen following for hours 
the head and hand of the charmer, always appearing 
ready to strike, but prevented from doing so by some 
spell or power in tiie man, which, to the spectator, 
seems supernatural. In the picture you see the man 
is holding one of the serpents by his foot to prevent it 
running away. 
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OUTLINES OF A MISSIONARY TRIP FROM 
NORWAY HOUSE TO OXFORD HOUSE MISSION, 

MADE BY MR. STRINGFBLLOW IN MARCH 1865, IT BEING 
STILL WINTER IN HUDSON'S-BAT TERRITORY. 

March 13 — ^This afternoon T started for Oxford, in 
company with a couple of Indians, named James 
Oochrane and Thomas Kennedy, both of whom were 
pagans until young men, since which they have be- 
come followers of the true God, and seem sincere in 
their professions and choice. They only speak their 
own tongue, which is Cree. 

We have two trains of dogs, four dogs being the usual 
number to each conveyance. I have a cariole for myself, 
and there is a flat sled for our luggage and provisions. 

We are also provided with a pair of snow-shoes for 
each of us, so that we may easily pass over the light 
snow without sinking very deep into it. The distance 
is near 200 miles. We have to pass through thick 
forests, over frozen lakes, rivers, and swamps, up hill 
and down hill. We set off in time to reach an open 
spot some fifteen miles away from home, and there my 
companions began to prepare our encampment. Their 
first business was to remove the snow so as to make 
the ground as bare as possible : this they did with their 
snow-shoes, using them as shovels. When this was done, 
they took the nearest fir-trees, of a small size, which 
abounded with branches: of these they built three 
sides of a square, allowing about nine feet to a side. 
The fire formed the other side of the square, and is 
always made last. After supper and prayers, wood is 
added to the fire, but none during the night, e"^ 
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when exceedingly cold. The fir-trees are built up to 
about eighteen inches high, being all laid flat down, 
the ends crossing each other. 

The inner port of the camp is strewn with branches 
and twigs, and on these we place our robes and 
blankets for sleeping. There is no covering to the 
camp, and very little shelter from the wind. This 
description of a camp in winter shows the manner in 
which the Indians in Hudson's Bay sleep when out on 
their hunting excursions. They make their bed any- 
where, and seldom sleep more than a night in the 
same place. 

The cutting of the wood for our fire took the men 
a long time : it was almost dark before they finished 
and lit the fire. I was cold, it being very cold weather. 
After we had supped and had prayer, the men began, by 
the light of the fire, to arrange our beds. I felt curious 
to know how they would act, and left it to them to act 
for me, as I had not previously slept in the snow. My 
bedding, consisting of a couple of robes of buffalo skin 
and a blanket, was put in the centre of the encamp- 
ment, and one of my companions was on either side of 
me. They slept on large blankets made of the woven 
strips of rabbit-skin, and which they prefer to any 
blanket or buffalo robe, because it is warmer, softer, 
lighter, and not very bulky. I laid me down in all 
my clothes. I wrapt me in my robes, but I could 
neither get warmth or sleep. Throughout the long 
night I turned from side to side gazing at the stars, 
and listening to the sound sleepers on either side of 
me. I feared I should freeze, and felt sony I had 
attempted such a journey under such circumstances. 
At length day dawned, and the men arose and made 
a tie. Thus ended my first night in the snow. 

(To he continued,) 
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THE COW KILLED BY A LIONESS. 
{CcynUnutd from page 155.) 

" The first evening," says Mr. Hodgson, " after our 
departure from Maquassi we halted on the banks of 
a rivulet. Heavy rain had been falling, so that the 
ground had become soft with water, and all the bushes 
so wet, that we had much difficulty in kindling a fire to 
cook our supper. 

" On account of the moisture of the groimd, and tho 
continuous rain, I slept on the waggon with mj family,, 
and our people huddled together as well as they could 
beneath it for shelter. The night was pitch dark, and 
we several times heard a commotion among our cattle; 
but, owing to the rain and darkness, no one left his 
•place to ascertain the cause; indeed, it could have 
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answered no end, except to expose us to danger. Next 
morning we found all the cattle dispersed, except a few 
that were tied to the waggon. 

" A valuable young cow had been killed, and lay in 
front of my waggon. As I sat on the chest one of my 
little boys, being awake, came to me, and sat on my 
knee. I was condoling him on the loss of new milk for 
his breakfast, as the lions had torn the poor cow, when 
there appeared a noble lioness walking through the 
grass, bringing a whelp with her. 

''At the same time my favourite dog was feast- 
ing on the carcase of the cow. On seeing the Honess 
approach, he barked at her angrily. She paused a 
moment, raised her head, and lashed her tail about, 
then furiously sprang upon him. By a nimble leap 
and rush towards us he barely escaped her claws and 
teeth. Just at the pole of the waggon, close to whieh 
I sat, with my eldest boy on my knee, and my wife, 
the next boy, and a servant girl inside^ she turned 
away. Whether the sight of the waggon, or the spring- 
ing forth of another black dog, or what had been the 
means of checking it, I know not ; but no doubt it was 
a merciful providence that no one was injured by the 
savage and infuriated animal. 

" The two dogs followed her a short distance, for 
she fled as fast from us as she had come. In the mean 
time, some of our young men had caught the yoimg 
one, and brought it to us. Our dogs returned, when 
mine, who was irritated by the attack on him, flew at 
and worried the young one at my feet; nor did we at- 
tempt to hinder him ; for though we might have taken 
it with us, we had no desire to be troubled with guard- 
ing and feeding it.'' 
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Colpettyy Colombo^ August 1, 1865. 
Mt dear young friends, — 

I WONDER wliether any of you happen to have the 
"Juvenile Offering" for 1845. Perhaps one of your 
grown-up sisters or brothers has One, or papa may 
have a copy in his library. Will you ask him 1 

In that year you will find a picture of our chapel in 
Colombo, and I think you would be interested in com- 
paring that one with this. You will see no school- 
room on the left-hand* side as you do in this, for it 
was not built then, and in front you will see several 
people dressed without crinoline, for you know it was 
not the fashion to wear such things in those days. 
Now even the iSmghalese women put on one, which 
makes them look very droll, for they wear what are 
called comboys, that is to say, pieces of print or 
muslin, reaching to their feet, bound many times 
round their waist, but not put into gathers, as your 
frodcs are. 

In the old picture just at the foot c^ the chapel 
steps you will see some men, apparently upsetting* a 
lady out of a queer-looking conveyance, a little like 
a bathing-machine without wheels. This is a palan- 
quin, but you never see them now in Colombo, as car- 
riages, which we here call bandies, are drawn by horses, 
numbers of which are being annually imported from 
Australia and other parts. 

Tou may also see on the left a droU-looking carriage. 
I may tell you, Mr. Hardy, whom some of you have 
seen, perhaps, used to have one very like it, but wc 
should call them, even here^ very old-^stshioned, if we 
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should chance to see one. Close to it is a man with 
his head closely shaven, and a fan in his hand. This 
is a Buddhist priest, but there are not so manj to be 
seen in Colombo as in the southern parts of the ijsland. 
They still dress exactly in the same fashion, all in 
yellow robes, just as you see St. Paul or St. Peter 
represented as wearing, in your picture-books. These 
robes are sometimes spun, dyed, completed, and pre- 
sented in one day. The spinning is the work of the^ 
women, and so indeed is the offering itself; but as 
Buddha forbids a priest even to look at a woman, she 
is obliged to send her present by the hand of some 
trusty relative. I should like to tell you more 
about these priests, but must leave that till another 
time. 

By this picture you will see our chapel is 
rather a smart-looking place, but perhaps you would 
be a little disappointed if you were to see it. The 
outside struck me as looking very dirty the first time 
I approached it, being covered with what I then called 
red brick dust, which lodges in the crevices of the 
plaster, and on which grows a kind of green mould. 
All the buildings in Colombo have this same appear- 
ance, and indeed our chapel is not so bad as many of 
them. The red dust, which spoils clothes, and indeed 
every thing, travels along the streets in clouds some- 
times, but we need not be troubled in this way if they 
would only water the roads. 

The schoolroom is nearly as large as the chapel, and 
has a fine lofty roof; but, 1 cannot say why, it has 
been washed yellow, and the posts, which are of wood, 
painted lavender. Poor schoolroom 1 I often feel sony 
when I pass it, for it is never used now, except for 
occasional meetings, as we have no funds to cany on a 
school, though there are plenty of children to be taught 
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in the neighbourhood, both natives and Burghers, that^ 
is, children who dress and speak like English boys and 
girls, but are descended from the Dutch and Portu- 
guese, who possessed this island before we conquered 
it. I must tell you, however, that a friend has 
very kindly promised to send me a box of things, to 
sell at a bazaar here, and if I can get some money in 
this way to begin a school again, how glad I shall 
be. Do you think you could help me, by sendiog me 
a few toys ? They are very expensive here, and would 
be sure to sell, if I were not to ask too high a 
price. 

The steps on the right-hand lead to the printing- 
office, which is just behind the chapel, and consists of 
several sheds — I daje say you would call them — some 
used by the men who cast the type, others by the 
printers, and others by the binders. All these men 
are natives, Mr. Nicholson being the only Englishman 
who has any thing to do with the pnnting-ofiice. 
What a number of books and tracts they print in a 
year — 189,000! Some are in English, but most in 
Singhalese. 

The house by the side of tbe chapel is occupied by 
Mr. De Silva, our native minister, except one room, 
which is used for a vestry. Adjoining his house ia 
another, the same size, which is let, but which also 
belongs to our Mission. Formerly our European Mis- 
sionaries used to live in these houses, but they are in 
too hot a part of Colombo to be healthy for one not 
bom in the island, and now they live four miles from 
the chapel. The road is very wide in front of all these 
premises, which are situated, as you see, on a slight 
incline. Perhaps I have made the Mission-house a 
little too English-looking, for there are no glass 
windows, only a series of Venetian shutters in the part 
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wliich projects at the top, and which forms imdemeath 
a nice yerandah. 

I did not mean to write so long a letter. I hope 
you wiU not be tired of reading it, but I must tell 
you, before I leave off, something of the services 
held in this chapel. 

On Sunday, at ten, there is a Portuguese service, when 
Mr. De Silva, or some of our fine local preachers, who 
can preach both in that language and also in Singhalese, 
occupy the pulpit. 

At twelve another congregation assembles, and 
this time the service is in Singhalese. At two, there 
is a Sunday-school, held in English, the Singha- 
lese one having been given up for the present. At 
half-past five there is an English prayer-meeting, 
and at half-past six English service. On Thursday 
and Friday afternoons the Singhalese classes meet, 
and on Wednesday there are three English classes, all 
meeting at the same time. I forget the time for the 
Portuguese prayer-meeting, but there is no class held in 
that language, though I trust one will soon be formed. 

And now I will say good-bye for the present. Per- 
haps some other time you will like to hear about two 
other chapels in Colombo, or about what is being done 
in the country, where there are no services held, ex- 
cept in Singhalese. In the mean time, 

Believe me to remain, 

Sincerely your's, 

M. J. Nicholson. 
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« UNTO WHOM MUCH IS GIVEN, OF HIM 
SHALL BE MUCH KEQUIRED." 

Oh ! if some little heathen child, 
On whom the Gospel just had smiled, 
Who just had learned to love the Lord, 
And read and love his holy word; — 

If such a child came o'er the sea 
Our happy English homes to see, 
To hear the words of love we hear. 
From teachers or from pastors here ; — 

Would not that child expect to find 
That we were holy, gentle, kind, 
And, at the Saviour's sweet command, 
Were travelling to a better land ? 

And is it so ? Let conscience tell ; 
She the dark story knoweth well : 
No secret sins from her may hide. 
No angry words, or thoughts of pride. 

Lord, we have sinned, though Gospel light 
Hath shone around us fair and bright ; 
Oh 1 help us to repent to-day. 
Nor grieve thy Spirit quite away. 

We would not cease our earnest prayer 
That heathen lands thy love may share ! 
Sinners alike — ^alike forgiven : 
Oh I may we meet at last in heaven ! 
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NEWS FROM THE BUSH., 

In South Africa the woody country is called "the 
bush/' In a large village in Kaffirland there is % 
school for little girls, taught by a natiye teacher named 
Eebecca. She has written a short account of her 
school, which I am sure you will like to read, to see 
how the children in Africa get on. 

The account was written in the Kaffir language, and 
is roughly translated. 

bebbooa's account. 

. t^^^-^=^ - The Habula is a 

large village, 
shut in com- 
pletely by the 
bush. You caD- 
not see the 
kraals,* as they 
^^S^i-^ are hidden by 
the burfi. When you are at one kraal you cannot see 
-another. If you do not know the kraals, you would 
think there was no kraal except the one you are at. It 
is a pleasant village when you are accustomed to it : it 
stays continually in the shade, although the sun is hot 
It is a very hot village in simmier, and in winter it is 
not like other places j it is warm. The people, when 
they are about to build houses, have to chop down the 
bush, that a place may be found to put the houses. 

I began my work of teaching children on the 12th 
of January 1865, and found seven children At this 

* A kraal is an assemblage of perhaps five or six huts. 
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place where I was living, who came to school ; and on 
the 17th I found four from other kraals around, hut 
now I have seventeen learners. You would laugh if 
you saw these little things, who all appear of a.size, 
except four very little ones. When I go the school- 
hut, I am already expected, whether I am ooming to 
ring the bell or not. Though I arp. not coming to ring 
the bell, it is said, "The teacher is going to ring the 
foell ;" and that one runs for a httle child, brother or 
sister, to see if it has already combed, and if it has 
already washed, and pulls at it with the comb as hard 
as possible ; and when they see me take the bell they 
immediately run before I ring it : the first ones get in 
before I ring it. 

I hope that some of my learners will get on soon in 
their learning, if I work diligently j some of them can 
already read in soft places, and do little sums in addi- 
tion, and spell soft words. Eebecca Pamla. 

REPOET FROM ANOTHER NATIVB TEACHER. 

Oh, there is nothing which is an account worth tell- 
ing; but now we will speak of the learning of the 
children — ^the things that they learn. We will begin 
with the morning school; it is so 
when they enter the school (let me 
say, first, the bell rings at the half, 
of eight); and, first, notes are sung. 
And so when they finish they read 
English, and another day Ea£&r. 
When they finish that, they write 
in copy-books, or they give accounts 
concerning things they have seen, 
and write them in their writing-books, which are called 
^ composition." 
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AAemooiL And, first, when the bell rings^ they 
oome and take their slates, and do spellmg in Kngliah, 
which is called ^ dictation/' and so, when they finish 
that» they do numbers again, or they give accounts in 
writing ; and so, when they finish, it is the time when 
now it is the thorough conclusion. 

When they stop, I say, " Now do, because you are 
leaving, let us hear what you have preserved about 
musia" Whenlsayso, I say, '< Let the notes be sung/' 
and they sing nicely, better than they sang in the 
morning, and I think inside myself, ^'It mujst be 
because they are choked with bread that thej sing 
so badMy in the morning." That is their number (a 
good number is not present), it is fifteen, but those 
that sing are ten. D. J. 

BEFOBT OF AKOTHEB I7ATIVE TEACHEA. 

The children who are allowed by their &theni to 
learn are twenty, but those who persevere are ten. On 
the day when I began to teach them, when I said, 
" b^ p^ d, t, ^ k, y, f," they were unable^ as if I were 
teaching them to speak a foreign language ; for some 
of them have been bom five years, and to-day I have 
been teaching for two months. 

Two children are going on satisfactorily to me. An- 
other one who reads in English knows numbers a 
little. I set him addition, and he finished it veiy 
soon ; I set him subtraction, and he finished it also 
very soon ; I set him long division, and he was puzzled . 
for three days : he ran off, and never returned. ' 

Female Mimonary InUlUgencer, 



WESLEYAN JUVENILE OFFERING. 

DECEMBER, 1865. 




WE WISH TO BE SAVED TOO. 

In some parts of Germany there are large forests, 
which cover many miles of the country: here and 
there are to be found in these forests open spaces 
clear of trees, and in these spaces there are towns and 
villages. 
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The inhabitants of these villages are for the most 
part ignorant of religion, blind and spirituallj dead, 
not ashamed of sin, but ashamed of prayera 

It pleased God a few years ago to send some good men 
among these forest villagers, who preached Christ to 
them, and many were convinced of their miserable state, 
and sought mercy and peace through the blood of Christ 
As soon as the people began to listen to the preaching, 
the wicked began to rage, and then to try and kill the 
preachers. One of them says — 

"If I travelled by day, I was afraid, for their loob 
were dark and malignant, and they pierced me with 
their eyes. If I travelled by night, I was in danger 
of falling over rocks and precipices, for there are few 
beaten roads. Often has a band of wicked men deter- 
mined to waylay me, but, thanks be to God, without 
success." 

This preacher, wha was in danger of his life, after 
many trials and dangers, at last came to a place called 
Prevost. Here many of the people desired to hear 
the word of God, and old and young crowded to hear, 
and children and old men cried out together, " What 
must I do to be saved V* Several obtained mercy, and 
could rejoice in a sin-forgiving God. 

The enemy endeavoured by every means to do 
mischief, but did not succeed, for Jesus, ehampion, 
bruised the serpent's head. The meeting-place, 
that would hold 150 people, soon became too smalL 
Many people were obliged to stand without before the 
house; and as that was not very pleasant in cold 
weather, the preacher was requested by some of the 
brethren to tell those who were under fifteen years of 
age that they must not come to the meeting any 
more, for they thought the children would get no 
benefit. 
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The announcement was made, but without effect; 
for when the children were told the reason, they went 
to the minister with tears, and said they would not 
go to any of the seats, but would stand in a little place 
there was behind. 

So it came to pass that the children took possession 
of their comer three-quarters of an hour before the 
meeting began. 

Once some of the brethren pressed hard upon them, 
and told them they ought to give place to older per- 
sons, but they cried out with tears, " We wish to be 
saved too !" Then the parents and the children wept 
together. After that they were tmmolested, On New- 
year^s eve there was a love-feast and watch-night 
After preaching, it was announced that the children 
and non-members were to retire ; upon which twenty of 
the children went to a neighbouring house to pray 
that the blessed Saviour would also glorify Himself 
among them, and foigive them their sins, that they 
might not be shut out of heaven. They prayed on till 
midnight, and five of them found mercy. 

It was deeply affecting to see how they wept toge- 
ther ; and still more affecting when, at half-past one in 
the morning, they went to the chapel to keep the 
feast with the elder persons, and told what the Lord 
had done for their souls. Soon after, sixteen of the 
children tasted the sweetness of the grace of God, and 
most of them retain it to the present day. 
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THE PHAKISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. 




THE PUBLICAN SMOTE UPON HIS BREAST, SAYING, 
GOD BE MERCIFUL TO ME, A SINNER. 



To save the lost He came; 

The lost was all mankind ; 
And I, through Jesus* name, 
Do now salvation find, 
And publish it the world aroimd, 
That grace doth more than sin abound. 
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JOURNAL OF A MISSIONARY IN HUDSON'S 
BAY. 

(CovUinued from page 164.) 

March 14 — We started at an early hour, after 
baying drunk a cup of tea, which made me a little 
warmer. We got a good distance before breakfast, 
about which time we boiled our water, had our meal, 
after which we had prayers. In the course of the day 
I met a couple of Indians, who were out hunting for 
beaver. I walked a good distance on snow-shoes, 
feeling it to be a relief to the joiuneying to do so. 

March 15 — ^Last evening we camped in Lake Winne- 
pagoos. I passed a comfortable night. I begin to like 
the journey, and now think nothing of its exposure. We 
reached the height of land, and camped in the neighbour- 
hood of ** Robinson's Portage." My companions are 
attentive, agreeable, and very considerate. Their con- 
verse is agreeable, and is on all manner of subjects. The 
camp-fire, with well-filled pipes, is a fine place for the 
red men, as they soon forget their weariness. The 
forest resounded with our singing at prayers. The 
old familiar hymns of our church, composed by Charles 
Wesley, are daily* and nightly echoed in these wilds 
in almost every direction. The tunes are such as are 
sung in England. I like to hear Indians singing over 
their tsamp-fires, " Jesus shall reign where'er the sun," 
ka.j and " for a thousand tongues to sing," kc 

March 16 — I nearly came to harm, by a stick which 
projected in the patii, and which the guide did not 
notice until too late. It struck me on the head, but 
did not injure my eyes. The dogs (as in this instance) 
go at a rapid pace down hill. This night we reached 
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the tent of on Oxford Indian. It was a bark one, and 
quite full of people, and not very clean. Yet I was 
glad to get its shelter for the night, and anxious t<» 
do good to mj old friends. The Indian with whom 
I stayed had remained at home several days expecting 
I should be passing. We talked, sang, prayed, and 
I gave an exhortation, after which I slept. (I might 
add, that I washed my face here. On the joumej 
you cannot get water, and it is not conyenient to wash 
out in the frosty air. You remain unwashed to the 
end of the journey.) 

Man^ 17 — ^Early this morning we started for 
Oxford, from which we were distant thirty-five or 
forty miles. We reached the Mission-house in time 
for dinner, where we met with a hearty welcome from 
Brother Sinclair, the native preacher in charge. Most 
of the people oame to shake hands, and were glad to 
see me. 

March, 19 — ^I preached this morning to about sixty 
or seventy persons, nearly all of whom were Indiana 
The text was Hebrews xiii. 17. After service the 
tickets were renewed to members of Society. 

In the afternoon I baptized several children, amongst 
whom was the little son of Mr. Sinclair, who was 
named " Elijah Hoole." May he never disgrace that 
honoured name! I also administered the Lord's 
Supper to, I suppose, about thirty persons, and I again 
spoke to them words of salvation. In the evemng we 
journeyed some fifteen miles to the Fort, where, at a 
late hour, I was received in a most friendly way by 
the gentleman in chaige, James A. Stewart, Esq. I 
preached to as many as could get into the large dining- 
room, to a very attentive and interesting congregation. 
After midnight we retired to rest, having fully extt- 
ployed the moments of this Sabbath. 
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March 21 — ^Began preparing to return, and, during 
the day, began my journey homewards. I was ]pleased 
with the trip, and enjoyed converse with Brother Sin- 
clair and family. Slept twenty-five miles away from 
Jackson's-Bay Mission. 

March 22 — 1 baptized a child in the tent where I 
slept on my way down. It was named " Frank," in- 
stead of '' General Scott>" as the parents first intended, 
from the suggestion of a Yankee trader. 

March 23 — Gave the sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
to an' Indian and his family at their camp. They 
have long been connected with us, and regret their 
compelled absence from the ordinances of religion. 

March 24 — ^Arrived safe home in improved health 
and spirits, feeling thankful for preserving care and 
mercy. Foimd Mrs. Stringfellow and my little girl 
welL I was sorry to find two had died in my absence : 
both found dea^ clear gain to themselves, as they 
imdoubtedly went to Jesus, as they themselves led 
their friends to hope and believe. 

On our arrival home, our dogs w^:^ no worse after 
their rapid and long travelling. They were not in 
bad condition, though they only ate at night. Their 
fish was thawed for them at our fire. 
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NATIVE GIRLS' SCHOOL AND PREACHING- 
ROOM, ALASOOR, BANGALORE. 

The accompanying sketch represents the school chapel 
(a substantial and commodious room), which, lost year, 
'was erected at Alasoor, a respectable and populous 
suburb of the cantonment of Bangalore. For thirty 
years or more street-preaching has been regularly 
carried on among the Tamil people of this locality. 
Here the devoted Cryer has frequently proclaimed 
Christ, and other honoured men have made known the 
same Saviour. 

But up to last year we had no place where the 
Missionary could take his stand in his own right. Now 
we have standing-ground ; and while street-preaching 
is still continued, many services have been held in this 
building. Sometimes a sermon has been preached ; at 
other times a lecture has been given; occasionally 
there has been some discussion. In the neighbour- 
hood there are many native young men who have some 
knowledge of English, and in order to interest and in- 
struct them, some lectures have been given in the 
EngUsh language. 

Besides being a preaching-place, our new building is 
also the native caste-girls' schoolroom. When this 
school was commenced a hative house was rented; but, 
after a time, the owner intimated that the school must 
be removed. The house wanted repairs he said. Pro- 
bably the true reason was, that it was too near to a 
large temple to please the officiating Brahmins. Hap- 
pily the Mission room was ready; and instead of the 
scholars being scattered, they were removed to this 
more commodious place. Some fear was felt that 
there might be some objection raised by the children 
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or their friends, but none has been heard; and now 
the building is well occupied, from day to day, by fifty 
or sixty native girls, members of some of the most 
respectable families in the neighbourhood. To these 
interesting pupils Mrs. Symons is giving almost daily 
attention, and is encouraged in her work by the at- 
tentive regard which she receives from the girls, tind 
the progress they are making. 

It is fitting to add that this school chapel, which has 
cost above 60^., has been paid for by money realized 
by the sale of articles, sent to the care of Mrs. Male, 
from kind friends in Stockport, Manchester, Bichmond, 
Acton, and other places. Thanks to these kind friends, 
by whose labour and liberality so much help has been 
rendered to Mission work, and to girls' schools espe- 
cially. In the present state of India no object can be 
of greater importance than the education and Christiaa 
instruction of the females, and every successful effort 
in this direction is great gain. 

Besides the girls' school, to which reference has been 
made, there are, in this circuit, two other native girls' 
schools. One is a day school, carried on near the 
bazaar, for the instruction of the poorer classes; and 
the other is a boarding school, which is on the Aiission 
premises, and in which there are thirty-four girls, many 
of whom are orphans. In addition to Scripture teaching 
and the usual book lessons, these girls cook their own 
food and make their own clothes. They are also taught 
sewing, knitting, and crochet. Some of their work is 
sold for the benefit of the school. This year it is hoped 
that at least 20^. will be realized from this source. 
Some young ladies in London have kindly engaged to 
support two orphan girls in the boarding school. Five 
pounds a-year will feed, clothe, and educate a child. 
If any friends in England would make themselves 
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reBponsible for one or more of the girls they would be 
doing a good work. 

While we ask for practical help in this work, we also 
earnestly ask that this important part of Missionary 
operations may be remembered in pray^ by all those 
who have power at the throne of grace. 

Bangalore Cantonment^ 
July m, 1865. 




SLAVE CHILDREN. 

^ Many years ago one of Her Ma- 
^ jesty's ships of war captured a 
Spanish slaver at no great distance 
from Sierra Leone. It was a very 
dark and rainy night when the 
captain ordered his lieutenant to 
go on boards and take charge of 
the vesseL She was not a large one, but had a large 
and very precious cargo on board. When the officer 
got upon the deck, he found he could scarcely set his 
foot anywhere without trampling upon a child. The 
ship was loaded with children. Its freight did »ot 
consist of men and women, but of boys and girls. No 
fewer than two hundred and eighty negro children 
were- there. The vessel was quite full of them; and 
numbers were crowded together upon the deck, ex- 
posed to the pouring rain, or to the burning sun. 

Having taken his place upon the main boom of the 
ship, the officer sat there with his cutlass across his 
knees, and his pistols loaded in his belt, waiting for the 
dawn ; the thought occurring frequently tiiat the 
Spanish sailors, some of whom were still in the ship- 
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might rise in the night, and tiy to toae him OYerboanL 
Ab the first streak of early morning light was seen, one 
of the little black children at his feet, who probably 
suspected that the ship had changed masters, and that 
they had fallen into the hands of the English, and 
whose heart was therefore lighter than the rest, began 
to crow like a cock. On this the kind lieutenant like- 
wise gave a hearty crow. Other children quickly took 
up the note ; and, by their crowing and clapping of 
hands, they expressed the joy they felt at the change 
of circumstances, which they could not but perceive 
had befallen them. Their delight was increased when 
the good officer also imitated the quacking of a duck. 
They all soon began to quack ; and right merrily did 
these little ones respond to the kindly tones and cheer- 
ing notes of the Englishman's voice. 

The tears trickled down the bronzed and weather- 
beaten cheeks of the aged sailor, as he related to us the 
account of this interesting scene, many years after it 
occurred. Deeply did that gallant officer feel his ex- 
traordinary position, thus surroimded by such ntmibers 
of helpless children, whom he had had a shore in de- 
livering from slavery, and whom he knew woidd hence- 
forth have the opportunity of hearing of "the true 
God, and of Jesus Christ, whom He hath sent." 

As soon as it could be accomplished, the little Afri- 
cans were landed in Sierra Leone, and were placed 
where they would be cared for, and where many of 
them would doubtless be trained up " in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord." — Church Mimomary 
Token, 
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SERVING THE LORD. 
'Tis sweet to work for Jesus 

In this life's little day, 
To spread aronnd " the joyful sound," 

As those forgiven may; 
To tell His lovingkindneBS, 

His promises so true; 
To urge the young, that they may come. 

And trust this Saviour too, 

'Tis sweet to work for Jesus, 

For Him who loved and gave 
Himself for us, an offering thus, 

Our ruined souls to save. 
Glad service we would render, 

For grace so rich and free ; 
Yet, Lord, we mourn that we have borne 

So little fruit to Thee. 

'Tis sweet to work for Jesus — 

Be this our one desire, 
Our purpose still, to do His will, 

Whatever He require. 
No action is too lowly. 

No work of love too small, 
If Christ but lead, we may indeed, 

Well follow such a call. 

'Tis sweet to work for Jesus, 

While our weak spirits rest 
In His own care, safe sheltered there, 

And with His presence blest. 
In such calm, happy moments, 

No greater joy we know; 
Redeemed from sin, we live for Him^ 

To whom oiu: all we owe. 
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*TiB sweet to work for Jesus, 

Oh ! weary not of this, 
But onward press, with cheerfulness, 

Tho* rough the pathway is. 
Hold on, unmoved and patient, 

Till He shall call thee home, 
With joy to stand at God's right hand. 

To serve before the throne. 




SERPENT CHARMERS. 

The serpent-charmers of Egypt 
are not less skilled than those 
of India: they can make the 
Egyptian cobra, or asp, obey their 
commands, and assume a stiff 
and lifeless appearance, simply 
by spitting into their throats 
and pressing gently on the head. Mr. Hay, a gentle- 
man who was sent to the interior of Morocco, to procure 
a horse for Her Majesty Queen Victoria, witnessed 
some feats of the snake-charmers, which will, no doubt, 
interest you, and which I will give nearly in his 
words — 

"The party of snake-charmers consisted of four 
natives of the province of Soos, three of whom 
were musicians, their instruments being long, rude 
caues, resembling in form a flute, but open at both 
ends. On these the performers blew, producing me- 
lancholy but pleasing notes. We invited the snake- 
charmers to shew us their feats, to which they readily 
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agreed. They commenced by holding up theur hands, 
as if holding a book, muttered a prayer to the deity, 
and called upon the patron saint of snake-charmers. 
After this the music struck up, and the snake-charmers 
danced rapidly round the basket which contained the 
reptiles. This basket was made of cane-work, covered 
with goat-skin. Stopping suddenly, the snake-charmer 
thrust his bare arm into the basket, and pulled out a 
large black cobra-di-capella, which he twisted round his 
head like a turban, dancing, as before, while the creature 
seemed to obey his wishes by preserving its position 
on his head. 

The cobra was next placed on the groimd, and, stand- 
ing erect on its tail,' moved its head to and fro, appa- 
rently keeping time to the music. 

Again wiiirling round as rapidly as before, the snake- 
charmer put his hand in the basket, and pulled out suc- 
cessively, and placed on the ground, two very poison- 
ous serpents, from the deserts of Soos, called l^a. 
They were of a mottled colour, with black spots; were 
thick in the body, and not above three feet long. 
These reptiles proved more active and less docile than 
the cobra, for, half-coiled, and holding their heads in a 
slanting position, ready for attack, they watched, with 
sparkling eyes, the movements of the charmer, darting 
at him, with open jaws, now and then, as he ventured 
within their reach, and throwing forward their bodies 
with amazing velocity, whilst their tails appeared to 
remain on the same spot, and then recoiling back 
again, the snake-charmer merely warding off their 
attacks by the long skirt of his garment, on which the 
iefias seemed to expend their venom." 
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PART* OF A LETTER FROM MRS. HUTCHSON, 
MYSORE, INDIA. 

Mrs. Hutchson is a Misaionaiys wife; she has two 
schools of Indian girls in' the place where she liyes. 
You will like to read what she says about them: — 

''We have had an examination of both girls' schools 
in our verandah, when rewards, sent &om home for 
them, were distributed. The dolls especially were 
objects of great interest, and were much coveted. 
Holding them up before the sparkling black eyes of 
the children, I a^ked, * "VfM-t are thesef * Ban^-bigar-luy* 
exclaimed they; that. is, ' toys, pf idol^.* 'And must 
we woiship them )' inquired. I; when some little girls, 
recently, admitted into our Castle school, eagerly re- 
plied, -'Yes! yes!' but the ptbers as promptly an- 
swered, 'No! no!'. Poor children! the depths of 
ignorance in. which they are sunk, when they come to 
us, would tuatonish you. 

In answer to the question, ' How many eyes have 
you V it is .quite as likely for a new comer to say one, 
three, or four^ as t^v^o. 

Our first lessons i^ them are of the very simplest na- 
ture. I began with the Pettah girls in this way. Taking 
a bunch of plantains in my hand, and gathering the 
children round me, I asked, 'Can you tell me who 
made these plantains f ' Bhori mm,' i, t, ' The lady,' 
said some ; ' The bazaar man,' answered others ; while 
one girl named her idol. I told them they were all 
wrong, for, try as hard as we might, we could neither 
make one plantain, nor cause it to grow.'* 



